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West Front as it would Appear if Completed according to the Original Scheme 


Cathedral. 


Avila, 








TWO DRAWINGS 
OF THE CATHEDRAL OF AVILA 


By KENNETH CONANT 


E accompanying studies of restoration, made in Avila in 1920, represent 
the cathedral of that city as completed, but without the company of certain 
auxiliary constructions which have diminished its impressiveness. Thus the 
west front is supplied with a southern tower in the style of the northern one; 

the battlemented parapet is shown free of the later filling by which it was adapted to 
serve as one wall of the bell ringer’s dwelling; and the west wall of the nave is repre- 
sented in its original situation, as a continuation of the back walls of the towers. For 
the tall cavernous portal between towers thus formed there are a number of parallels— 
the nearest at S. Vicente in Avila itself. A similar porch exists at Villasirga in the 
province of Palencia; another was started, but never carried very far, in front of the 
Puerta de las Platerias at Santiago de Compostela. 

The present great west window of Avila served in the old west wall, if we may judge 
by the tracery, which fits badly under the outer enclosing arch. Below the window 
there was a footway connected (through two small arches, now blocked up but still 
perfectly distinguishable) with the nave triforium at either side. I have represented 
this passage as protected by a breastwork with loopholes on the strength of marks on 
the walls and some actual loophole blocks reémployed in the building. Below this I 
have represented, as if moved back, the present west portal. It is a curious neo-Plater- 
esque affair, as interesting an example as one could quote of an attempt in baroque 
times to get the effect of a mediaeval design while employing the currently approved 
vocabulary of forms. The inner side of this portal still has authentic Gothic tracery on 
it, and it may be, as Lampérez suggests, that the Gothic north portal was carved to 
grace the west end of the church. Given the antiquarian air of the present baroque 
portal, it might be imagined that the latter was built at the time the west wall was 
relocated. 

The splendid east end of the cathedral has been pictured without any of the adventi- 
tious structures which have sprung up along the city wall, so that the Puerta del Alca- 
zar appears as a part of the background. The original windows, blocked up but dis- 
cernible, are indicated. Possibly two more existed, below the later windows cut through 
the pilaster strips, but I was unable to satisfy myself on the spot that this was certain. 
Without doubt the filling between the clerestory battlements and also the roof of tile 
above them are modern; they are accordingly left out of the drawing. 
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Cathedral: Apse End and the City Walls with Modern Additions Removed 


Avila, 
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Street believed* that the outer wall of the apse dated from the time (1090 to 1107 
and later) when the original cathedral and the city walls were under construction. The 
fact that the engaged shafts of the exterior correspond with those in the ambulatory 
makes this seem very doubtful. Moreover the machicolated and battlemented outer 
gallery in two levels bespeaks the thirteenth or the fourteenth century. If we are pre- 
pared to believe, with Lampérez,? that the apse triforium originally had a quadrant 
vault with a platform on top, we may consider that the gallery and the battlemented 
ring wall behind it took their present form when, in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
the flying buttresses were put in place. To me it seems a reasonable supposition that 
the original cathedral was a triapsidal building about as large as S. Vicente, set en- 
tirely within the city wall, and reaching as far as the existing west front. Certain parts 
of the aisle and tower walls at the west may plausibly be referred to this building. To 
enlarge the sanctuary of this old church would have involved breaking through the 


city wall; and we may suppose that the remainder of the building was progressively 
rebuilt during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


1. G.E. Street, Gothic Architecture in Spain, 1914, |, 2. V. Lampérez y Romea, Historia de la Arquitectura 
pp. 230 ff. Cristiana Espantiola en la Edad Media, Il, pp. 192 ff. 
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THE EARLIEST PAINTED PANELS 
OF CATALONIA (IV)' 


By WALTER W. S. COOK 


(8) THE SAINT ANDREW ALTAR-FRONTAL FROM SAGARS 


REE panels which formerly hung together and were parts of the same altar 

are now divided between the Episcopal Museums of Vich and Solsona. 

They were found in the church of St. Andrew at Sagars,? a small parish church 

to the northwest of Vich, in the diocese of Solsona. The antependium from 

the front of the altar, which represents scenes from the life of St. Andrew, was brought 

to the Museum of Vich by Bishop Morgades. The side panels, which were overlooked 

by the bishop, were found several years later in the church at Sagars by Dr. Serra i 

Vilaré, the learned scholar and director of the Episcopal Museum at Solsona, who 

brought them to that museum. One of the Solsona panels represents scenes from Gene- 
sis and the Passion of Christ, the other, scenes from the life of the Virgin. 

The antependium, now at Vich (Fig. 1),3 1s the earliest preserved example in Spain 
with scenes from the life of St. Andrew. It is divided by bands of stucco ornament into 
a wide central compartment and four slightly narrower lateral compartments. The en- 
tire composition is surrounded by a narrow band of stucco ornament and a wide frame. 

In the Majestas Domini of the central compartment (Fig. 2) Christ has a red beard 
and moustache and long red hair. His face is somewhat mutilated: only the outlines of 
the nose, eyes, and ears are now visible. His orange nimbus is embellished with con- 
centric circles and the arms of the cross are shaded. He wears a dark green mantle, 
which falls over the left shoulder and is draped over the knees, and a wide-sleeved 
orange tunic, covered with fine red and white lines. On the left knee He holds the Book 


1. For previous articles in this series see The Art Bul- Valls altes del Llobregat, Barcelona, 1905, p. 184, and 
letin, V, 4, pp. 85 ff.; VI, 2, pp. 31 ff; VIII, 2, pp. 57 fF. Pelegri Casades y Gramatxes, Lo Liucanés, Barcelona, 





See note 2 of the last article for an acknowledgment of 
the generous help given me in these studies. 

2. Sagars (Sagas, Sagasse) is situated in the Llusanés, 
near the road which goes from Gironella to Prats. The 
place is mentioned in the act of consecration of La Seo 
d’Urgel (Puig y Cadafalch, L’arquitectura romanica a 
Catalunya, Barcelona, 1911, I, p. 408). The church, 
which has been much restored, especialiy at the west 
end, has a tripie apse, nave, and single aisles, and is simi- 
lar in proportions to many other eleventh century 
churches of this period in Catalonia. For a discussion of 
the architecture of the church see idid., I1, pp. 186-187, 
figs- 97, 98; and for a description of the place, César 
August Torras, Pireneu catala, Guia itinerari, Bergada, 


1897, p. 187. 

3. Vich, Episcopal Museum, no. 1615; tempera on 
panel; 1.68 x 1 m.; Thomas photograph, no. 359; the 
two lower corners and the upper left corner of the frame 
are damaged, but otherwise the panel is unusually well 
preserved. Bibliography : Catdlogo del museo arqueolégico- 
artistico episcopal de Vich, Vich, 1893, no. 1615, pp. 
69-71; Joseph Gudiol i Cunill, Las pinturas romanicas 
del museum de Vich, in Forma, 1904, |, p. 359; Antonio 
Mufioz, J paliotti dipinti dei musei di Vich e di Barcel- 
lona, in Anuari, 1907, |. p. 111, fig. 17; Materiales y 
Documentos Espanoles, VIII, no. 52, reproduction; Au- 
gust L. Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, 
Leipzig, 1922, p. 18, fig. 12. 
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of the Gospels, with I H S inscribed on the orange cover. The right hand is raised in 
benediction. The wide seat on which He is enthroned has a diaper pattern of two- 
colored squares, each of which is subdivided diagonally into green and orange triangles. 
The outlines of the triangles are indicated by white pearl dots, and the squares are 
surrounded by brown stripes on which were painted narrow black stripes containing a 
series of white circles. The large yellow bolster is covered with a fine network of red 
and green lines. The figure is relieved against a dark green background and surrounded 
by an oval mandorla embellished with a foliate scroll in low-relief stucco. 

The four symbols of the evangelists, depicted in the dark red spandrels outside the 
mandorla, are anthropomorphic in character, with human bodies and the heads of the 
symbols. In the upper left spandrel is the symbol of St. John, with the head of an eagle; 
in the upper right, the symbol of St. Matthew, with the head of a man; in the lower 
left, St. Mark, with the head of a lion; and in the lower right, St. Luke, with the head 
of an ox. ) 

The story of St. Andrew begins in the upper left compartment (Fig. 3), where the 
saint is conducted by two guards from the presence of Aegeas into prison. “And the 
blessed S. Andrew, whilst he was in Achaia, he replenished all the country with churches 
and converted the people to the faith of Jesu Christ and informed the wife of Aegeas, 
which was the provost and judge of the town, in the faith, and baptized her. And 
when Aegeas heard this he came into the city of Patras and constrained the Christians 
to sacrifice. And S. Andrew came unto him, and said: It behooveth thee which hast 
deserved to be a judge, to know thy judge which is in heaven, and he so known, to 
worship him, and so worshipping, withdraw thy courage from the false gods . . . And 
then said Aegeas: Tell to thy disciples such vanities, and obey thou to me, and make 
sacrifice unto the Gods almighty. And then said S. Andrew: I offer every day unto God 
Almighty, a lamb without spot, and after that he is received of all the people, so liveth 
he and is all whole. Then demanded Aegeas how that might be. And Andrew said: 
Take the form for to be a disciple, and thou shalt know it well. I shall demand thee, 
said Aegeas, by torments. Then he being all angry, commanded that he should be en- 
closed in prison.”’* The proconsul Aegeas, seated on an orange throne on the extreme 
left, holds a tall spear in his left hand and his right is raised in a gesture of speech. He 
is represented with dark red hair, beard, and moustache, and a large red halo, inscribed 
with concentric wavy lines. He is clothed in an orange mantle, clasped at the right 
shoulder, a dark green robe with long sleeves, and a long orange tunic, and dark san- 
dals. St. Andrew, who holds his right palm outward in a gesture of protest, is about to 
be led away by two guards. He also has dark red hair and beard. He wears a long 
orange tunic and light yellow mantle; and he has a dark green halo and is barefoot. 
The guard on the left, clad in a short green tunic and light orange hose, siezes the saint 


4- Voragine, The Golden Legend, tr. by William Caxton, (ed. F. S. Ellis), II, pp. gg-102. 
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Fic. 2—Vich, Episcopal Museum: Majestas Domini of St. Andrew Antependium 
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Fic. 4—Vich, Episcopal Museum: Detail of St. Andrew Antependium 
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by the shoulder; the second guard, who has red hair and beard, a violet tunic, and dark 
green hose, holds the left hand of the saint. The prison, shown on ihe right, is a dark 
green building with a round-arched portal and three fortified towers. From the crene- 
lated top of the central tower appear the head and shoulders of the jailer, who sounds 
a long yellow oliphant. This scene, as is the case with the other three shown in the side 
compartments, is placed against a diaper background consisting of red and yellow 
rectangles. 

In the second scene (Fig. 4), directly below the first, the saint is condemned to die by 
crucifixion and is led away by two guards. “And on the morn he came to judgment, 
and the blessed S. Andrew unto the sacrifice of the idols. And Aegeas commanded to 
be said to him: If thou obey not to me, I shall do hang thee on the cross, for so much as 
thou hast praised it. And thus as he menaced him of many torments S. Andrew said to 
him: Think what torment that is most grievous that thou mayst do to me, and the 
more I suffer, the more I shall be agreeable to my king, because I shall be most firm in 
the torments and pain. Then commanded Aegeas that he should be beaten of twenty- 
one men, and that he should be so beaten, bounden by the feet and hands unto the 
cross, to the end that his pain should endure the longer.’’* As in the preceding scene, 
Aegeas is seated in a frontal position on the extreme left. The Dagobert throne has 
lion heads and claws. In his left hand Aegeas holds a long scepter, terminating in small 
branches, and he wears a dark red halo, orange mantle, dark green robe, and em- 
broidered sandals. The saint and the two guards, who are leading him away, are dressed 
as in the scene above. Beyond them two disciples exhort St. Andrew not to abandon 
the faith. The disciple on the right is represented with a yellow halo, inscribed with 
zigzag lines, and is clad in a violet tunic and mantle; the second disciple is shown with 
an orange tunic, a dark green mantle, and a green halo inscribed with a series of white 
dots. Both are beardless and each holds a Book of the Gospels in the left hand. Above 
are two yellow eight-pointed stars. 

Various interpretations have been given for the scene in the lower right compart- 
ment (Fig. 5), where a woman and three beardless disciples gaze at the figure of a small 
boy who, with upstretched hands, stands on the shoulders of a youth. According to 
Gudiol® this scene represents St. Andrew, symbolized by the boy, entrusting his soul to 
the Creator. It seems more likely, however, that this is a genre passage interpolated in 
the narrative, of a child standing on a man’s shoulders in order to obtain a better view 
of the crucifixion of St. Andrew, depicted above. The small stature of the man and the 
mature proportions of the child cannot be considered as objections in view of the im- 
poverished naturalism of this style. The isolation of the group and the lack of any in- 
dication of the throng which would explain the child’s position are to be expected in an 
art which is narrative and descriptive but which does not strive at representation. The 


5. Lbid., II, p. 102. 6. Catélogo del museo . . . de Vich, p. 70. 
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three disciples are imperfectly rendered as looking upward at the crucifixion; they are 
shown with orange, yellow, and green robes and halos and hold the palms of their hands 
outward in a gesture of astonishment. The woman on the extreme left, clad in an 
orange gown, embroidered sandals, and a dark green mantle which covers her head, 
may possibly represent Maximilla, the converted wife of the proconsul. 

The crucifixion of St. Andrew and the death of Aegeas are shown in the upper right 
compartment (Fig. 6). “And then they hung him on the cross, like as to them was 
commanded. And there he lived two days, and preached to twenty thousand men that 
were there. And then all the company swore the death of Aegeas, and said: The holy 
man and debonair ought not to suffer this. Then came thither Aegeas for to take him 
down off the cross. And when Andrew saw him he said: Wherefore art thou come to 
me, Aegeas? If it be for penance thou shalt have it, and if it be for to take me down, 
know thou for certain thou shalt not take me hereof alive: for I see now my lord and 
king that abideth for me. And when the holy S. Andrew saw that the world would 
have taken him down off the cross he made this orison hanging on the cross, as S. Aus- 
tin saith in the book of penance: Sire, suffer me not to descend from this cross alive,... 
Command my body unto the earth, so that it behoveth no more to wake, but let it be 
stretched freely to thee, which art fountain of joy never failing. And when he had said 
this, there came from heaven a right great shining light, which environed him by the 
space of half an hour, in such wise that no man might see him. And when this light de- 
parted he yielded and rendered therewith his spirit. And Maximilla, the wife of Aegeas, 
took away the body of the apostle, and buried it honourably. And ere that Aegeas was 
come again to his house, he was ravished with a devil by the way, and died tofore them 
all.’”? 

Naked except for an orange loin cloth, the saint is tied hand and foot by means of 
cords to a black cross. He has long red hair and beard and is represented as alive, since 
his eyes are still open. Rays of wavy light descend from heaven and envelop the arms 
of the cross. The death of Aegeas is depicted on the left, where a red-bearded devil 
plunges a dagger into the back of the proconsul. Aegeas falls to the ground, throwing 
his right hand over his face in a gesture of pain, and a second devil drags him down to 
hell. Above is the inscription DIABOLVS OCCIDIT EGEAS—“the devil kills 
Aegeas.” The proconsul wears a dark green mantle and an orange-colored tunic and 
hose. Both devils have bushy red beards and the devil that stabs Aegeas has red hair 
standing on end like a coxcomb. 

The bevel of the wide frame surrounding the antependium is decorated with a red 
and green zigzag ribbon on an orange ground. The outer surface of the frame is richly 
decorated on all four sides with a continuous foliate motif interwoven to form an X 
design. A thin white line emphasizes the outlines of the dark red and black leaves, 


7. Voragine, ed. cit., pp. 103-104. 
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Fic. 6—Vich, Episcopal Museum: Detail of St. Andrew Antependium 
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Fic. 7—New York, Pierpont Morgan Library: Page of Beatus Manuscript 
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which are bordered on either side by an orange twisted-rope pattern and a series of 
white dots. The foliate motif is placed against a yellow background, and the narrow 
border, against a dark red background. The pattern is intercepted at the four corners 
and at the centers of the sides of the frame by circular yellow medallions and each 
medallion is surrounded by a narrow band containing a series of yellow pearls with 
dots. We have already noted, in our discussion of the Vich altar-canopy, that the zig- 
zag ribbon, which appears here without the trefoil filling pattern, is an old mediaeval 
motif.* The interlaced foliate design is less frequently found, although it appears oc- 
casionally during the Romanesque period, as shown by Gumpert’s Bible in Erlangen.° 
The twisted-rope pattern, interrupted as here by horizontal strands, is more common, 
appearing frequently in Carolingian manuscripts of the ninth century,’ whence it 
passed into later Mozarabic manuscripts and other works of art of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Circular medallions as a decorative motif are also found during 
the Carolingian period, when they are usually employed only at the corners of the 
composition.” It is, however, probable that their use on our panel was inspired by 
antependia in gold and silver where large cabochon crystals were inserted at the four 
corners and in the centers of the frames. 

The influence of metal work is even more apparent in the stucco ornament. The 
rinceau employed on the mandorla, on the vertical dividing strips, and on the border 
surrounding the entire composition is similar in form to that found throughout the 
Middle Ages* but the modeling of the pattern in low-relief stucco shows an obvious 
attempt to reproduce the effect of filagree work, such as that found on metal book- 
covers. The degenerate bead-and-reel stucco design with half reels and pearl orna- 
ment, which is employed on the horizontal strips dividing the upper and lower lateral 
compartments of the panel, is again an attempt to approximate the impression of 
jewel work, and can be compared with the uncut stones which adorn the mandorla of 
the twelfth century diptych in the Camera Santa at Oviedo.* All traces of color have 
disappeared from the stucco on our panel, which is now a dull grey, but in its original 
state, when the stucco was gilded, the general effect must have been similar to that of 
the ornament on the Oviedo diptych. 

The unusually good state of this altar-frontal is due in large measure to the fact 


8. The Art Bulletin, V, 4, p.97- 11. Gospels of St.-Vaast of Arras, Municipal Library, 


g. Swarzenski, Salzburger Malerei, pl. XXXV, fig. 
117. 

10. Typical examples of its use in Carolingian manu- 
scripts are illustrated by the Gospeis of Lothaire, Paris, 
Bibl. Nat., lat. 266 (Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, 
Paris, 1913, pls. XXXIII-XXXIV); Gospels at Wol- 
fenbittel, Ducal Library, 16, Aug. fol. (édid., pl. 
XXXVIII); Sacramentary of Marmoutier, Autun, 
Municipal Library, no. 19 bis (idid., pls. XL, XLII); 
first Bible of Charles the Bald, Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 
1, arch of canon table (idid., pl. LIV). 


1045 (ibid., pl. XCII, XCVI); Sacramentary of St.- 
Denis, Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 2290 (idid., pl. CIV); Gos- 
pels, Leyden University, 48 (idid., pl. CVIII, fig. B); 
Sacramentary of Corbie, Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 12051 
(ibid., pl. CXI, fig. A). 

12. Cf. the rinceaux on this panel with those which 
appear in Carolingian manuscripts of the ninth century, 
e. g., Godescalc Gospels, Paris, Bibl. Nat., nouv. acq. 
lat. 1203 (ibid., pl. III); Gospels of St. Martin-des- 
champs, Paris, Arsenal Library, no. 599 (idid., pl. XI). 

13. Arxiv “Mas,” photographs nos. 25262 C, 25263 C. 
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that the uprights of the frame were prolonged at the bottom, thereby raising the ante- 
pendium above the floor, and protecting it from the damp and abuse that so frequently 
ruined the ornament on the lower frames of those which rested directly on the floor of 
the church or on the ground. In fact, the manner in which the Catalan antependia were 
constructed can be well demonstrated by this example. Heavy, wide planks, still show- 
ing on the back the blows of the adze, were joined together horizontally with wooden 
dowels, which can be seen where the planks have warped apart. Small iron clamps were 
also employed on the back to reinforce the dowels, and strips of canvas were stretched 
over the line of joining. The ends of the planks were then fitted into a deep groove cut 
into the side frames, which consisted of heavy beams and were riveted into place with 
iron clamps and wooden dowels. Near the edge of the side frames a long vertical groove 
was cut (.89 x .023 m.) and into this groove the side panels, now in the Museum at Sol- 
sona (Figs. 29 and 30), were fitted and doweled into place. The ends of the antepen- 
dium frames were often ornamented, as shown by this panel, where green stripes were 
painted on an orange ground. The back of the altar-frontal was invariably left in a 
rough state but the front was planed down smooth and covered with rough linen; on 
this surface the artist drew his composition and applied the stucco ornament. 

Although the ornament of our panel shows the influence of metal work, the com- 
position, draftsmanship, and color are directly influenced by the local manuscript 
style. This is best shown by the drawing of the enormous eyes, the diminutive ears, the 
closely cropped beards, the noses with nostrils indicated by a single stroke, the shading 
of the flesh tones of hands and faces, and the rendering of the feet. The ¢ache on the 
cheek, which assumed the form of a triangle in the St. Lawrence panel at Vich, is 
treated here in much the same manner. The drapery, which falls to the ankles in 
straight lines, showing many reminiscences of an old drapery style, is ornamented with 
fine brush strokes. Another feature typical of the manuscript style of Spain is the 
treatment of the backgrounds in the lateral compartments, where each scene is divided 
in checker-board fashion into red and yellow rectangles. This unusual arrangement is 
a common formula in Leon-Castile, and can be illustrated by a page from the thirteenth 
century Beatus manuscript in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Fig. 7). On this example 
the solid fields of color are relieved by eight-pointed stars, whereas on our panel the 
rectangles are decorated with parallel wavy lines and twisted-rope ornament. 

The introduction of architecture into a scene is fairly common in Catalan Roman- 
esque sculpture but is seldom found on the early painted panels. There is no attempt 
to render perspective. The prison, shown in the upper left compartment of our ante- 
pendium is on the same plane as the figures outside, that are represented as tall as the 
building itself. The three towers are surmounted by pointed crenelations similar in 
form to those found in a miniature of the tenth century Codex Aemilianensis (Fig. 8), 
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Fic. 8—Escorial Library: Page of Codex Aemilianensis 








Fic. 10—Tortosa, Cathedral Archives: Page of Missal (Photo. Mas) 
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which shows the city of Toledo“ with towers containing small horseshoe arches and in- 
habitants who gaze from the walls; on our panel the building contains no windows or 
arches, but at the top of the central tower appear the head and shoulders of the jailer, 
who wears a-pointed cap and blows a long oliphant or hunting horn.’s The round- 
arched portal and tall crenelated towers are similar to those found frequently on Cata- 
lan monuments of the Romanesque period.” On a twelfth century capital in the cloister 
of the cathedral at Elne (Fig. 9) the figures of Christ and St. Peter are as tall as the 
city of Rome, and a guard above on the walls blows an oliphant in the same manner as 
on our panel. 

It is obvious that the antependium under discussion has very little value artistically. 
Its most interesting features are iconographic. In the examples of Majestas Domini 
already studied the seat of Christ has been either a bench-like throne supported by two 
uprights," a globe,"* or the globe mandorla,"® but in this altar-frontal the throne ex- 
tends across the entire width of the mandorla and bisects it. This is undoubtedly a 
variant or derivative of the masonry throne found in the two stucco antependia from 
Esterri de Cardés.?? The masonry throne, as I have already shown in my study of the 
stucco antependia,* was common in southern France and Spain during the twelfth 
century. It appears, for example, on the Majestas Domini relief in the ambulatory of 
the church of St.-Sernin at Toulouse” and in a twelfth century Tortosa manuscript 
(Fig. 10), where the throne completely fills the lower half of the mandorla. The masonry 
technique does not appear on our altar-frontal, but it must be supposed that the artist 
has intended to suggest this type of throne covered with a rich brocade. The type may 
have originated in Italy, since a similar arrangement is found on an ivory plaque in the 


14. The city is identified by the inscription civitas 
regia toletana. Buildings are frequently represented in 
early Mozarabic codices, especially in the Beatus manu- 
scripts, where the cities of Jerusalem, Babylon, Susa, 
Philadelphia, and other towns are shown. Cf. Morgan 
Beatus MS. no. 644, fols. 48, 52 v., 185, 202 v., 240 v. 
A typical Mozarabic building with strong Eastern in- 
fluence is illustrated by a page from the Gerona Beatus 
(Art Studies, Il, fig. 25). 

15. Similar in type to those preserved in many Euro- 
pean cathedral treasuries. An oliphant analogous to 
that found on our panel and held in the same manner is 
shown in the early Morgan Beatus MS. no. 644, fol. 
145. Other Romanesque examples are seen on the 
Doubting Thomas relief in the cloister of Sto. Domingo 
de Silos, middle twelfth century (Porter, Romanesque 
Sculpture ..., pl. 671), on a relief at Cluny (V. Terret, 
La sculpture bourguignone, pl. LX), and on a destroyed 
mosaic of the cathedral of Brindisi, showing archbishop 
Turpin and Roland (M4k, L’art religieux du XII siécle, 
fig. 175). 

ss Ex. Ripoll, sculptured fagade, northern half, 
third zone, city of Jerusalem (Puig y Cadafalch, op. cit., 


II, fig. 1197); Tarragona, cathedral, capital in cloister, 
shown on abacus, building with tall central tower and 
round-arched portal with open doors (idid., III, fig. 
677); Archs de Sant Pau, baptismal font, three towers 
and a man in the tower (idid., III, fig. 748). Similar 
buildings are also found in Catalan manuscripts, such 
as the Liber antiquitatum, which shows the castle of 
Ribes with three towers with a cross at the top of the 
central tower (idid., III, fig. 862) and the Liber Feu- 
dorum, which shows the castles of Taltavull and Penna 
with three towers and round-arched doorways (idid., 
III, fig. 863). Typical Catalan buildings of the period 
are the tower of the palace at Tarragona, with a cre- 
nelated parapet (ibid, III, fig. 880) and the castle of 
Peratallada, a restoration of which is illustrated by Puig 
y Cadafalch (op. cit., III, p. 644). 

17. Cf. Tbe Art Bulletin, V, 4, figs. 12, 14, 16, 23. 

18. [did., V1, 2, pls. XI, XII. 

19. [bid., figs. 32-41. 

20. Art Studies, Il, figs. 3 and 4. 

21. Lbid., p. 50. 

22. The Art Bulletin, V, 4, fig. 13. 
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cathedral of Salerno* and the same diaper pattern appears in a fresco at S. Angelo in 
Formis.™ The slight curve which is plainly visible can be explained if we suppose that 
the Catalan artist has copied his figure from an apse fresco, reproducing faithfully the 
slight curve which would appear to the spectator when the fresco is seen from below. 

The anthropomorphic form of the symbols of the evangelists, in which the head of 
the symbol is shown on a human body instead of the more common animal body, is 
seldom found in the art of Catalonia. In fact, its use in this panel, where it is employed 
in the spandrels of the central compartment, is one of the few instances which can be 
cited on monuments of eastern Spain.’* The motif appears in Western art as early as 
the eighth century, as shown by the Gospels in the church of Maeseyck, written in 
southern England (c. 770) ,” and the north French Orosius manuscript at Laon (c. 760).?? 
In the Sacramentary of Gellone, which Zimmerman assigns to the diocese of Meaux 
and dates in the year 780,”* the evangelists are represented by full-length human figures 
with the heads of their symbols, whereas in the early Latin manuscript at Poitiers 
(Fig. 11), which Mr. Friend assigns to central France and to the eighth century,” 
only the busts are shown as in the Orosius manuscript, enclosed within medallions. 
According to Janitschek** the anthropomorphic symbols were imported from Syria, 
but this statement cannot be confirmed by extant monuments from that region. It is 
not improbable that certain elements of the type may have originated in the Orient, 
since similar combinations of a human body and animal head were common in the art 
of ancient Egypt and Assyria® and continued in the East until a late period. But from 
whatever source the motif may originally have been derived, the form found in Europe 
during the eighth century was a thoroughly naturalized Western type® which circu- 
lated widely in late Latin manuscripts. 

Through the medium of manuscripts the anthropomorphic symbols were carried 
into Visigothic Spain, where they were in widespread use from the ninth to the twelfth 
century. On the earliest Mozarabic manuscripts the symbols usually appear above the 


23. A. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, Milan, i902, 29. Poitiers, Municipal Library, no. 17, fol. 31, from 
Il, fig. 462. the abbey of Ste.-Croix, founded by Ste.-Radegonde. 


24. Bertaux, L’art dans I’ Italie méridionale, p. 265, 
fig. 101. 

25. An unusual example of a mixed type, which shows 
the Saviour surrounded by angels who hold the busts 
of the symbols, is found in the Romanesque church of 
Sant Marti de Fenollar (Pintures murals catalanes, 
fasc. II, fig. 11). 

26. E. Heinrich Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Mini- 
aturen, Berlin, 1916, IV, pl. 320, figs. d, e, pp. 142-3, 
303-4. aaNet 

27. Laon, Municipal Library, no. 137, fol. 1 v., 
written at the Chartreuse du Val-St.-Pierre. Here hu- 
man busts with heads of the symbols are enclosed within 
medallions (idid., II, pl. 144, fig. a, pp. 85, 222-3). 

28. Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 12048, fols. 42, 42b, 115b 
(sbid., II, pl. 154, fig. c, pl. 155, figs. a, b, pp. 89-90, 
228 ff.). 


According to Mr. Albert M. Friend, Jr., the manuscript 
should be dated earlier than the early ninth century, to 
which it is assigned by Ch. Cahier (Nouveaux Mélanges, 
1874, II, p. 112), and Friend has also noted that the 
arrangement of the symbols on this page follows the 
old Latin order of Gospels. 

30. Janitschek, Die Trierer Adabandschrift,p.69,n. 3. 

31. In the bas-reliefs from Nineveh the human body 
with the head and wings of the eagle is not dissimilar 
in form to that of the symbol of St. John in the Sacra- 
mentary of Gellone, and the similarity would be even 
more apparent if a scroll were substituted for the pine 
cone and basket carried by the Assyrian deity. 

32. For a discussion of the Western use of the sym- 
bols of the evangelists see a forthcoming article by Mr. 
Albert M. Friend, Jr., [//ustration of Ferome’s Vulgate 
Gospels, 383 A.D. 
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arches of the canon tables. Sometimes a single human figure with an animal head and 
wings is portrayed, or all four symbols are shown together in the same folio. On one 
page of a manuscript in the archives of San Isidoro at Leon all four symbols are anthro- 
pomorphic and winged, while on another page of the same manuscript (Fig. 12) the 
two symbols above the lower arches have the animal form, the two upper symbols are 
anthropomorphic, and all four are without wings. One of the most unusual combina- 
tions is that illustrated in Fig. 13, a page from the Bible in the cathedral archives at 
Leon, written by the deacon Juan in the year 920, where the symbol of Mark is repre- 
sented by a lion attached to the figure of a winged angel. 

In the numerous copies of the Beatus manuscripts, beginning with the early tenth 
century version in the Morgan library,* the anthropomorphic symbols were almost 
never omitted. The symbol of St. John in the Astorga Beatus, now at the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester,’ recalls the symbol in the Sacramentary of Gellone. In the late 
twelfth century copy at Paris (Fig. 15) the human busts are attached to circular discs, 
symbolical of the fiery wheels of Ezekiel. In this manuscript the significance of 
the whirling wheels is almost entirely lost and is much better shown in an earlier 
manuscript, the Morals of St. Gregory (Fig. 14) executed in 945 at Baleranica or 
Baralangas (Burgos) by Florenncio, where the rotary effect of the wheels is clearly 
suggested.** The late persistence of early types can be further demonstrated by the 
thirteenth century Beatus in the Morgan Library, where the symbol of Mark is again 
represented as a winged human body with the head of a lion. On another folio of this 
manuscript (Fig. 16) the four symbols are seated at desks and write their Gospels. The 
influence of the Beatus manuscripts on the Romanesque Spanish Bibles and frescoes 
is demonstrated by a page from the Bible of Avila (fol. 327) (Fig. 17) and the ceiling 
of the Pantheon of the Kings at San Isidoro, Leon, where the anthropomorphic types 
are again employed. In Catalonia, on the other hand, this form is seldom found, 
although the Bible of Farfa shows the use of the four animal heads attached to a single 
human body (Fig. 18). There is, in fact, no region in western Europe where the an- 
thropomorphic type was so common as in Leon-Castile, and the frequency with which 
it appears in this section of the Peninsula is additional evidence of the conservative, 
retardataire character of the Mozarabic manuscript style, which retained features of 
the late Latin style longer than other European schools. 

The anthropomorphic form does not appear to have been adopted by the West 


33. Shown at the Exhibition of Illuminated Manu- tion facing p. 6. Cf. reproduction facing p. 17, where 





scripts, Madrid, 1924 (Exposicién de codices miniados 
espanioles, cataloguia, Madrid, June 1924, no. §, p. 11). 

34. J. Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, no. 644, 
formerly in the Ashburnham and Yates-Thompson col- 
lections, fols. 9, 10, 11. The anthropomorphic symbols 
are also found in the Facundus Beatus at Madrid, illus- 
trated in The Art Bulletin, V, 4, fig. 9. 

35. A. Bachelin, Description d’un commentaire de 
apocalypse d’ Astorga, Paris, 1869, pp. 5-6, reproduc- 


anthropomorphic busts of the symbols are shown on 
the discs or wheels of Ezekiel. 

36. Gémez-Moreno (Iglesias Mozérabes, p. 381) has 
clearly misunderstood the significance of the fiery 
wheels of Ezekiel shown on the casket of FroilaII (910) 
in the Camera Santa at Oviedo. According to the in- 
scription the casket was presented by Froila II and his 
wife before they ascended the throne. 
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Frankish artists of the Carolingian period, and its absence from the ninth century 
schools of Tours, Rheims, and St.-Denis explains why the motif is so rarely found in 
northwestern France during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. It does ap- 
pear, however, in the East Frankish schools, as shown by a ninth century ivory of the 
school of Metz, where the evangelistic symbols are seated.” It also continues in the 
Rhenish and German schools as late as the twelfth century ;3* the symbol of St. John 
on a page from a Regensburg manuscript*? is identical in form with that shown in the 
Sacramentary of Gellone. Sporadic examples are also found in England* and Italy. 

The appearance of the motif in central and southern France during the twelfth cen- 
tury, as illustrated by a Gospel page from Limoges (Fig. 20), where the busts of the 
symbols surround the figure of the Majestas Domini as on our Catalan panel, may be 
due to Spanish influence. But this influence from Spain may have been overempha- 
sized by M. Male, who, when explaining the derivation of an anthropomorphic symbol 
on a capital in the cloister at Moissac,* states that “un motif si étrange, et tout a fait 
isolé dans notre art francais du XII siécle, prouve clairement que artiste a feuilleté un 
manuscrit de Beatus pour y chercher l’inspiration.”* Iconographic forms popular in 
Spain were common in southern France, as M. Male has clearly demonstrated, but the 
presence of the motif at Moissac may equally well represent the survival of an old 
Merovingian tradition in that region. The anthropomorphic form of the symbols 
appears elsewhere in France during the twelfth century, as shown by the Bible of 
St. Yrieix, and the Bible of St. Bénigne at Dijon (Fig. 19), where the symbol of Luke 








37. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der 
Zeit der Karolingischen und Sdachsischen Kaiser, Berlin, 
1914, I, pp. 43-44, fig. 78. 

38. Apocalypse, Tréves, Municipal Library, no. 31, 
eighth to ninth century (The Art Bulletin, V1, 2, fig. 
11); metal plaque, Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
no. 507, Rhenish tenth (?) century, Evangelist Mat- 
thew is shown with wings (Wilhelm Vége, Die deu- 
tschen Bildwerke und die der anderen cisalpinen Lander, 
Berlin, 1910, pl. III, no. 507; Latin MS., ninth to tenth 
century (Robert Eisler, Die illuminierten Handschriften 
in Karnten, beschreibendes Verzeichnis der illuminierten 
Handschriften in Oesterreich, Leipzig, 1907, figs. 79-82; 
Bern, Municipal Library, cod. no. 85, standing anthro- 
pomorphic symbols in a mandorla (photo. Swarzenski) ; 
illuminated manuscript, Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 10438, 
busts of the symbols (Weber, Einbanddecken, pls. 
XCIV, XCVI-XCVIII); reliquary or pectoral cross in 
walrus ivory, origin uncertain, Lower Rhenish(?), tenth 
century, Victoria and Albert Museum (Margaret H. 
Longhurst, Two Ivory Reliefs at South Kensington, in 
Burlington Magazine, XLVI, February, 1925, pp.93-94, 
fig. A); gold altar cross from Herford, with filigree, 
niello work and stones, made by Rogerus-Theophilus 
at Helmershausen, ¢. 1100, Berlin, Schloss Museum 
(Otto von Falke and Frauberger, Deutsche Schmelzar- 
beiten des Mittelalters, Frankfurt a. M., 1904, pl. 15); 
altar cross of Petrikirche (Fritzlar) by Rogerus von Hel- 
mershausen (idid., fig. 7); Latin Gospels, Salzburg 


school, twelfth century, Munich Library, Clm. cod. lat. 
15903, fol. 10 v.; rose window, Strassburg cathedral, 
thirteenth century busts in medallions (Ch. Cahier, Les 
évangélistes en pied, avec tétes d’animaux, in Nouveau- 
mélanges d’ archéologie, Paris, 1874, II, p. 105). 

39. Swarzenski, Salzburger Malerei, pl. L, fig. 153. 

40. Oxford, MS. in the Bodleian Library; Bible of 
William Rufus, library of Winchester cathedral (Louisa 
Twining, Symbols and Emblems of Early Christian and 
Mediaeval Art, London, 1885, pl. 45, fig. 15, pl. 51); 
cathedral, Hereford, Latin Gospels, second half twelfth 
century, with evangelist writing at a desk (Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, Exhibition of Illuminated Manuscripts, 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1908, p. 9, no. 19, pl. 24). 

41. Italian Bible, Bologna, c. 1260, busts in foliate 
medallions (Sir George Warner, Descriptive Catalogue 
of Illuminated Manuscripts in the Library of C. W. Dy- 
son Perrins, Oxford, 1920, II, pl. LIV). 

42. For a description of this manuscript see Abbé V. 
Leroquais, Les Sacramentaires et les missels manuscrits 
des bibliothéques publiques de France, Paris, 1924, |, pp. 
213 ff. 

43- Male, op. cit., fig. 5. 

44. Ibid., p. 11. 

45. The Art Bulletin, VII, 1, fig. 3. 

46. Other Romanesque examples in France are: ivory 
crozier head, Carrand Collection, where the evangelists 
are seated (Cahier and Martin, Mélanges d’archéologie, 
Paris, 1856, IV, pl. XVII); ivory Sénitier (Cahier, op. 
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Fic. 16—New York, Pierpont Morgan Library: Page of Beatus Manuscript 
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is seated and writes his Gospel at a desk as in the later Morgan Beatus (Fig. 16). The 
occasional appearance of the formula in Catalonia, as illustrated by our panel, must 
undoubtedly be regarded as a late survival of the local manuscript style which was 
subject to influence from the Mozarabic school at the opposite end of the Peninsula. 

The lateral compartments of this antependium from Sagars are no less interesting 
than the central, since this is the earliest preserved panel which portrays the life and 
acts of St. Andrew, and it exhibits several features seldom found on other antependia. 
The representation of the tyrant Aegeas with a nimbus, in the two scenes on the left, 
is unusual, inasmuch as in the later art of western Europe this attribute is usually 
reserved for the deity, Christ, saints or apostles, as an emblem of holiness.*7 No such 
distinction was made in antiquity, since the Hellenistic nimbus merely connotes power 
or authority; it is worn by divinities in Pompeian wall painting and is given indiscrim- 
inately to gods, personifications,** and rulers.‘ It is significant that most of the Early 
Christian examples are found in the East, where Hellenistic tradition was stronger, 
and here the nimbus is given in Christian scenes to very unexpected persons, such as 
Herod in the scene of the Massacre of the Innocents5* and Saul in David scenes." The 
emperor Honorius wears it on the ivory diptych at Aosta,® of the early fifth century. 
This Hellenistic practice persisted in Latin usage as well as in the Orient. In the West 
the emperors Justinian and Constantine Pogonatus wear the nimbus in mosaics of the 
sixth and seventh centuries at Ravenna.* It is also worn by Herod in the arch mosaics 
of Santa Maria Maggiore of the fifth century and is still worn by divinities in the 
second Vatican Virgil, which is now ascribed to a Gallic hand of the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury. It must thus be seen that the nimbus used as a mark of distinction and without 
reference to sanctity is an antique motif, persisting where Latin traditions subsisted 
unimpaired, and its use in our panel is additional evidence of the strength of the late 
Latin tradition in the Peninsula. 


[t is instructive to compare the two scenes in our panel in which the apostle appears 








cit., in Nouveaux mélanges, Il, pp. 108-113, reproduc- 
tion). 

47. On the use of the nimbus see Didron, Christian 
Iconography, London, 1851, I, pp. 22 ff.; Ludolf Ste- 
phani, Nimbus und Strablenkranz, in Mémoires de 
l’académie des sciences de St.-Petersbourgh, VI série, 
Sciences, politiques, histoire, philologie, St. Petersburg, 
1859, X, and Adolf Kriicke, Der Nimbus und verwandte 
Attribute in der friibcbristlichen Kunst, Strassburg, 
1905. 

48. Coptic fresco, Bawit, Chapel XVIII, personifi- 
cation of Dew (Clédat, Mem. del’ institut francais du 
Caire, XII, p. 93, pl. LXVIII; Bawit, Chapel XVII, 
personification of river god in Baptism of Christ (idid., 
pls. XLV, 2); gold encolpium, Golenchow, Collection 
Dyzalinska, formerly in Rome, sun and moon in the 
Crucifixion (Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chré- 
tienne et de liturgie, Paris, 1907, I, 2, col. 2994 ff., fig. 
1027). 

49. Rome, Vatican, lamp, three Hebrews before Neb- 


uchadnezzar (Garrucci, Storia dell’ arte cristiana, V1, pl. 
476/8). 

so. Antinoé, Coptic fresco, fifth to sixth century, 
(Cabrol, op. cit., s.v. Antinoé, 1, 2, fig. 791); Florence, 
Laurentian Library, Rabula Gospels (Garrucci, op. cit., 
III, pl. 130/2). 

51. Coptic fresco, Bawit, Chapel III, sixth toseventh 
centuries, David playing before Saul (Clédat, op. cit., 
pl. XII). 

52. Ivory diptych of Probus (406), showing Emperor 
Honorius, Aosta, cathedral treasury (Emile Molinier, 
Histoire générale des arts appliqués a l'industrie, Paris, 
1896, I, p. 17, pl. ID). 

53- Mosaic, San Vitale, sixth century, Justinian (Gar- 
rucci, op. cit., IV, pl. 264/1; mosaic, S. Apollinare in 
Classe, seventh century, Constantine Pogonatus (idid., 
IV, pl. 275/2). 

54. Mosaic, Rome, S. M. Maggiore, Massacre of the 
Innocents, Magi before Herod (Garrucci, op. cit., IV, 
pls. 213, 214). 
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before Aegeas with similar episodes from the life and acts of St. Andrew found on 
eleventh and twelfth century German monuments. On a page from a Bavarian manu- 
script (Fig. 21) executed at Freising in the second half of the eleventh century® the 
audience with the proconsul and the incarceration are shown at the bottom of the page 
in two separate scenes. The episodes are also quite separate in a twelfth century 
Regensburg manuscript (Fig. 26) * where they are divided by acolumn. On an enameled 
triptych at Trier’? the apostle is shown in the presence of Aegeas in one compartment, 
as in the German miniatures, but the incarceration is omitted. The third scene of the 
Freising miniature depicts the flagellation of the apostle; in the Trier triptych the 
audience with Aegeas is followed by two scenes in which St. Andrew cures the blind 
and preaches to the multitude, and in the Regensburg manuscript, he preaches to the 
people from prison. In each of these German examples variety is shown in the choice of 
compositions, whereas in the Catalan panel the arrangement and composition of the 
second episode is almost identical with the first. In fact, the figures of the enthroned 
Aegeas and the standing apostle in the lower compartment might have been copied 
line for line from the corresponding figures in the compartment above. This absence of 
variety demonstrates a surprising poverty of invention on the part of the Catalan 
artist. 

Of the historical scenes the crucifixion of St. Andrew was most frequently chosen for 
representation. This subject, however, does not appear during the Early Christian 
period, since on monuments prior to the ninth century the apostle is usually depicted 
devotionally, either as a bust or as a standing figure in a group composition with other 
saints, where he holds a scroll and wears the nimbus and apostolic costume.** In the 


55. For a discussion of this manuscript see E. F. 
Bange, Eine bayerische Malerschule des XI. und XII. 
Fabrbunderts, Munich, 1923, pp. 81-82; fig. 71. I am 
indebted to Dr. Bange for the photograph reproduced 
above. 

56. Albert Boeckler, Die Regenshurg-Priifeninger 
Buchmalerei des XII. und XIII. Fabrbunderts, Mu- 
nich, 1924, p. 50. 

57. Von Falke and Frauberger, op. cit., pp. 130-131, 
pl. 73. The St. Andrew triptych was executed about the 
year 1155 by Godefroid de Clair. It is also illustrated 
by Rohault de Fleury (Les saints de la messe et leurs 
monuments, Paris, 1900, X, pl. XLVI), where the ico- 
nography can be more easily studied than from the re- 
production published by von Falke and Frauberger. 

58. Probably the earliest appearance of St. Andrew 
in Early Christian art where the figure is accompanied 
by his name inscribed in Greek letters is the fresco of 
the catacomb of Karmouz, Alexandria, now called the 
Wescher catacomb, which may date from the fourth 
century (Cabrol, op. cit., 1, 1, coll. 190 ff., 798, 1128, 
fig. 279). It is not certain, however, whether the in- 
scription is of the same date as the frescoes. Antonio 
Mujfioz has identified St. Andrew in scenes from the 
life of Christ in the Codex Rossanensis (fol. 1) (Antonio 


Mufioz, 1/ codice purpureo de Rossano e il frammento 
sinopense, Rome, 1906, p. 18; O. von Gebhardt and A. 
Harnack, Evangeliorum codex graecus purpureus Ros- 
sanensis, 1880, p. XX XIII, pl. EX). Other early monu- 
ments of Christian art in which St. Andrew is repre- 
sented are: MOSAIC: Rome, S. Agata in Subura, 
destroyed mosaic (Fleury, op. cit., X, pl. VII, p. 46); 
Ravenna, archbishop’s palace, chapel of St. Peter 
Chrysologus, bust in medallion, inscr. ANDREAS, 
fifth century (Garrucci,op. cit., IV, pl. 224/3; Ravenna, 
baptistery of S.Vitale, nimbed bust in medallion, inscr. 
ANDREAS, sixth century (idid., IV, pl.259/2); Tou- 
louse, church of the Daurade, standing on the right 
side of the Saviour, fifth to sixth century, destroyed in 
1764, inscr. ANDREAS (Paul Clemen, Die romanische 
Monumentalmalerei in den Rbeinlanden, pp. 178, 
190-194); Rome, chapel of S. Zeno, wears apostolic 
costume (Fleury, op. cit., X, p. 46); MANUSCRIPTS: 
Florence, Laurentian library, Rabula Gospels, shown 
with other apostles, 586 A.D. (Garrucci, op. cit., III, pl. 
128/1; TERRA COTTA: Paris, Louvre, ampulla from 
the vicinity of Smyrna, bust figure holding a book and 
without nimbus, Greek inscription (Cabrol, op. cit., I, 2, 
col. 1734, fig. 454); IVORY CARVING: Ravenna, 
cathedral sacristy, chair of Maximianus, Miracle of the 
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ninth century Drogo Sacramentary (Fig. 23), where the crucifixion is shown, the 
apostle hangs from a Latin cross and is naked except for a loin cloth, thus following the 
Western tradition. In the East the body is clothed in a colobium, a long tunic with or 
without sleeves, as shown in the Homilies of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, of the ninth 
century,** and the eleventh century Vatican Menologium,”*where the saint again hangs 
from a Latin cross. Occasionally the Eastern method of draping the body was followed 
in the West, as in the Prum Gradual of the eleventh century (Fig.22), but the Western 
tradition is followed on our panel, where the saint is clothed only in a loin cloth. 

The Latin cross (crux immissa), which appears on our panel, is almost invariably 
found in scenes of the crucifixion of St. Andrew during the early Middle Ages. After 
the thirteenth century the Latin form was replaced by the transverse cross (crux 
decussata), also called the “Burgundian”’ or “St. Andrew’s cross,’ which assumes the 
shape of an X.* The transverse form appears on a few early monuments which depict 
the martyrdom of St. Andrew, such as an eleventh century French manuscript from 
Autun,” where the artist has added a vertical bar between the arms of the transverse 
cross, giving it the appearance of a chrism, and it is also found in the twelfth century 
on a capital from St. Pons (Hérault), now at Montpellier (Fig. 24), which shows the 
martyrdom of St. Pons. In general iconographic usage, however, the Latin form pre- 
vailed until the end of the thirteenth century, not only in scenes of the martyrdom of 
the apostle but also in devotional works, where the saint usually holds a Latin cross, 





eviaa et 


Loaves and Fishes, c. 500 (Garrucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 
419/1); Nechanic, Bohemia, Schloss Hradek, Count 
Harrach Coll., on back of Ada group ivory, holds book 
and labarum, early ninth century, inscr. ANDREAS 
(Goldschmidt, Elfenbeinskulpturen, 1, pl. LXXXV); 
Florence, National Museum, Carrand Coll., handle of 
ivory flabellum, school of Tours (?), middle ninth cen- 
tury (iid., I, pl. LXVI , fig. 155a, p. 76); SCULPTURE: 
Venice, St. Marks, column of ciborium, scene of the 
9" of Chriat, holds rotulus, fifth to sixth cen- 
tury (?) (Garrucci, op. cit., VI, pl. 498/2; Venturi, op. 
cit., c 444 ff., figs. 267/9). 

$9. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Gr. 510, fol. 32 b. A person 
dressed ina long bluish tunic, who probably represents 
Aegeas, stands on the right and converses with the 
saint, who is shown on a Latin cross; on the left at the 
back is a portico, and the apostle’s name is written in 
Greek characters (Omont, Fac-similés des miniatures 
des plus anciens manuscrits grecs de la bibliothéque na- 
tionale du VIe au Xe siécle, Paris, 1902, pl. XI, p. 14. 

60. Fleury, op. cit., X, pl. XLVII. 

61. The crux decussata derives its name from its re- 
semblance to the decussis or sign of the numeral X, and 
it also recalls the letter X of the Greek alphabet. St. 
Jerome says: decussare est per medium secare, veluti si 
duae regulae concurrant ad speciem litterae X, quae figura 
est crucis (Cabrol, op. cit., III, 2, col. 3061). 

62. Paris, Arsenal Library, no. 1169, tropaire from 
Autun, written under king Robert (996-1031) (Fleury, 
op. cit., X, pl. XLVIII). 


63. A few other late thirteenth century examples of 
the transverse cross are illustrated by Fleury (op. cit., 
X, pl. XLIII, p. 47). St. Peter Chrysologus states that 
the apostle was fastened to a tree and it is this version 
which appears to be represented on the eleventh cen- 
tury bronze doors of the church of St. Paul’s f./.m. at 
Rome (idid., X, pl. V). 

64. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries St. 
Andrew, either seated or standing, often holds a Latin 
cross. Typical examples are: Moissac, cloister, relief, c. 
1100 (Fleury, op. cit., X, pl. L); Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS. 
lat. 11580, seated with a large Latin cross (idid., X, pl. 
XLVIII); Paris, Arsenal Library, illuminated manu- 
script, twelfth century, standing with a small cross 
(idid., X, pl. LI); Ravello, bronze doors, seated, inscr. 
ANDREAS (iéid., pl. XII); Monreale, cathedral, bronze 
door, twelfth century, seated with cross in left hand, 
inscr. ANDREAS ((oc. cit.); Zara, cathedral, enamel, 
thirteenth century, seated (idid., X, Pl. XLV); Rheims, 
cathedral, stained glass, standing (idid., X, pl. XL); 
Limburg, cathedral, fresco, thirteenth century, holds 
cross and rotulus inscribed ANDREAS (Clemen, op. 
cit., p. 503, pl. XXXIV). The saint usually holds the 
Latin cross when shown on the facades of northern 
cathedrals during the thirteenth century (Male, L’art 
religieux du XIIIe siécle, p. 363). Frequently the 
apostle is represented devotionally without the attri- 
bute and many examples can be citedduring the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, viz; Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 
8878, Beatus manuscript from St. Sever, holds book, 
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and only after the year 1300 did the transverse cross come to be regularly employed. 

It is expressly stated that St. Andrew was fastened to the cross with cords and these 
are plainly shown on our altar-frontal. Cords are not employed in the ninth century 
examples (Drogo Sacramentary, Homilies of St. Gregory of Nazianzus) and nails are 
seen in the Vatican Menologium, but in the eleventh century Prum Gradual (Fig. 22), 
the Freising manuscript (Fig. 21), and on the Trier triptych the feet and hands are 
bound. In the Regensburg miniature (Fig. 25) two guards are shown in the act of bind- 
ing the apostle to the cross under the direction of Aegeas, who is enthroned at the 
right. On our panel Aegeas and the guards are omitted, but they are often present in 
other examples of the martyrdom. In the Homilies of St. Gregory of Nazianzus Aegeas 
is the only spectator and he appears to converse with the apostle, who hangs from the 
cross; in the Vatican Menologium and the Prum Gradual (Fig. 22) a guard is also in- 
cluded, who stands on the opposite side. A detail which is not omitted by our artist 
is the light which came from heaven shortly before the death of St. Andrew. This is 
represented by a series of parallel wavy lines, which converge toward the arms of the 
cross. The rays of light are also depicted on the Trier triptych. 

The figure of the crucified St. Andrew on our panel was undoubtedly modeled after 
a contemporary work of art which depicted the crucifixion of the Saviour, such as a 
page from an illuminated manuscript or a crucifix of wood or enamel. Whenever the 
crucifixion is represented on Western monuments during the early Middle Ages the 
body of Christ is placed directly on the central axis, the body hangs stiffly in a vertical 
line and the knees do not bend. This is not only true of the earliest examples, such as 
the Drogo Sacramentary, the Prum Gradual, and the Gerona Beatus, but persisted in 
western Europe during the eleventh century and the early years of the twelfth, as 


inscr. ANDREAS (Fleury, op. cit., X, pl. XLIX); Au- 
tun, Musée lapidaire, stone figure from the tomb of 
St.-Lazare, holds scroll (Porter, op. cit., pl. 149); Tou- 
louse, Museum, standing statue from the chapter house 
of St.-Etienne, holds book, twelfth century (iéid., pl. 
479); Arles, St.-Trophime, western portal, southern 
jamb, holds book, twelfth century (idid., pl. 1373); 
Santiago de Compostela, cathedral, Puerta de las Pla- 
terias, western portal, eastern jamb, holds book, inser. 
S. ANDREAS, twelfth century (i4id., pl.681); Santiago 
de Compostela, colonnette in convent of Benedictine 
nuns, twelfth century, inscr. S. ANDREAS (iéid., pl. 
705); Orense, cathedral, western porch, northern jamb 
of southern portal (idid., pl. 857); Rome, St. Paul’s 
f.d.m., mosaic, thirteenth century, holds scroll, inscr. 
SCS. ANDREAS (Fleury, op. cit., X, pl. VII); Rome, 
St. John Lateran, mosaic, holds scroll (4id.). 

65. For typical examples see Fleury (op. cit., X, pls. 
XLIII, L-LIV). Northern examples are illustrated by 
A. Lindblom (La peinture gothique en Suéde et en Nor- 
vége, p. 48, fig. 9; p. 102, pl. 32). In the devotional rep- 
resentations of the fourteenth century St. Andrew 


often leans on the transverse crossand holds the Gospel 
in the right hand. He is usually shown as an old man, 
often resembling St. Peter, with long flowing hair and 
beard. 

66. Cf. Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Perikopenbuch 
von St. Erentrud, two attendants below tie the feet 
with rope and two others the arms, and two angels are 
also shown (Swarzenski, Sa/zburger Malerei, pl. LXII, 
fig. 200); Salzburg, Stiftsbibliothek St. Peter, anti- 
phonarium, two guards hold ends of the rope and a 
devil speaks into the ear of Aegeas (Lind, Antipbona- 
rium, pl. XXII, Swarzenski, op. cit., p. 115). For other 
examples of the crucifixion of St. Andrew see: Cologne, 
Maurinusschrein, signed work by Fredericus, c. 1180 
(Von Falke, op. cit., pl. 44, p. 41); Siegburg, Westphalia 
(?), St. Andrew reliquary (idid., pl. 106, pp. 112, 134); 
Vercelli, Italy, church of St. Andrew, tympanum (Male, 
L’art religieux du XII siécle, p. 274). Scenes from the 
life and acts of the apostle were represented on a tapes- 
try, dated 1145, now lost, which formerly existed in the 
abbey of St. Andrew at Worms (Fleury, op. cit., X 
p- 40). 
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shown by the Boulogne Psalter, a page from the Catalan missal from Arles-sur-Tech, 
now at Perpignan (no. 4, fol. 18v.), and an illuminated page at Vich.* 

During the twelfth century, however, owing to French influence, greater naturalism 
in the treatment of the body was introduced. In the scene of the crucifixion of the thief 
on the top of the Arca Santa at Oviedo (Fig. 27), of the first half of the twelfth century, 
the body bends slightly at the waist and the left knee slightly overlaps the right. On 
Limoges enamels of the late twelfth or early thirteenth century (Fig. 28), this detente or 
asymmetrical treatment of the body is even more pronounced.Wherever, in fact, French 
influence penetrated during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a more naturalistic 
rendering appears and in the full Gothic period this results in a heavily drooping head 
and an S-shaped body with knees bent at a sharp angle. 

On a thirteenth century Limoges crucifix at Vich the head is held erect and the eyes 
are open as in our panel. The knees on this enamel bend slightly but do not overlap. 
On other thirteenth century Limoges enamels (Fig. 28), however, the body shows a 
slight bend and the lines of the left leg, which slightly overlaps the right, have the 
same contour as the body of St. Andrew. The loin cloth worn by the apostle on our 
panel is longer on the right side of the body and shows a slight outward curve. The 
folds of the drapery are not clearly delineated but it is obvious that the Catalan artist 
has sought to reproduce a flying fold similar to that shown on the lower edge of the 
tunics on a twelfth century antependium in the Barcelona Museum. 

The death of Aegeas is frequently omitted from the St. Andrew cycle, but the scene 
appears in the Regensburg miniature, and it is interesting to compare the German 
with the Catalan version. The text merely states “ere that Aegeas was come again to 
his house, he was ravished with a devil by the way, and died tofore them all.” In Fig. 
25 the tyrant is seated on a throne, and two demons with furry, animal bodies sieze 
him by the throat and hair, whereas on our panel he is stabbed in the back. The devils 
are represented with human rather than animal bodies but the heads are depicted as 
repulsively as possible. Mediaeval devils and evil spirits are commonly represented 
with long locks, as shown by the two figures above the arms of the cross on the Arca 
Santa in Fig. 27, the dragon bound in the abyss by the angel in the Gerona Beatus, 
and the figure of Satan who tempts Christ in the Gerona Homilies of Bede. Both devils 
on our panel, as well as the guards who sieze the apostle in the two scenes on the left, 
are portrayed as subnormal creatures with receding foreheads, enormously long noses, 
and prognathous jaws.” It is not unlikely that the artist has intended to portray Mos- 
lems, the traditional enemies of Christianity in Spain. 

The Adoration of the Cross by St. Andrew does not appear on this panel, although 


67. The Art Bulletin, V1, 2, fig. 6. half of the twelfth century, where we see the same 

68. Ibid., fig. 1. large mouths, long noses, and huge jaws (Burlington 

69. Didron, op. cit., II, p. 108ff. The representation of Fine Arts Club, Exhibition of Illuminated Manuscripts, 
guards and executioners as ugly, subnormal types can 1908 pl. 9). 


be well illustrated by an English psalter of the second 
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it is frequently represented iri other St. Andrew cycles. “And when he was led unto 
the cross, there ran much people thither saying; The blood of the innocent is damned 
without cause. And the apostle prayed them that they should not empesh nor let his 
torment ne martyrdom. And when he saw the cross from afar he saluted it, and said: 
All hail cross which art dedicate in the body of Jesu Christ, and wert adorned with 
the members of him, as of precious stones. Tofore that our Lord ascended on thee, thou 
wert the power earthly, now thou art the love of heaven; thou shalt receive me by my 
desire. I come to thee surely and gladly as disciple of him that hung on thee. For I have 
always worshipped thee and have desired thee to embrace. O thou cross which hast 
received beauty and noblesse of the members of our Lord, whom I have so long desired 
and curiously loved, and whom my courage hath so much desired and coveted, take 
me from hence, and yield me to my master, to the end that he may receive me by 
thee.””° In the Drogo Sacramentary (Fig. 23) the apostle stands before an upright 
cross with hands bound and is followed by a group of spectators. In later versions he 
often kneels, as in the twelfth century Bible of Amiens,” where he is shown on his 
knees and touches the cross with outstretched hands; in the Trier triptych” he not 
only kneels but also embraces the cross, and from above appears the hand of God. 
Inasmuch as this panel is one of the earliest monuments of Spanish art to show the 
life and acts of St. Andrew it is an important document for the history of the cult of 
thisChristian saint. He is represented on another antependium, belonging to the Espona 
Collection, as a devotional figure and his crucifixion is found on a thirteenth century 
altar-frontal in the Barcelona Museum. There is, however, no other Romanesque Span- 
ish panel on which so many scenes from his life are shown. His cult had long existed in 
Spain and as early as the seventh century his relics were revered in the Peninsula.” 
His feast took place in villa Tarsil, near Cordova,” and the Gothic missal assigns a 
complete mass to him.” A church of St. Andrew existed in the seventh century at Cor- 
dova” and in the later centuries several Mozarabic churches bore his name.”’ He is the 
patron saint of Estella in Navarre, and Romanesque churches and chapels were dedi- 


70. The Golden Legend, ed. cit., pp. 102-103. 

71.. Fleury, op. cit., X, pl. LI. 

72. Ibid., pl. XLVI. 

73. Asearly as 652 at Guadix, to the east of Granada 
(Fita, Boletin, XXVIII, 1896, pp. 403-412, Hiibner, 
I.H.C., p. §6, no. 175). 

74. According to the Calendar of Cordova (961) (ef 
in ipso est Latinis festum apostoli Andree martyris, inter- 
fectiinciutate Patras,ex regione Achagie,de terra Romano- 
rum. Et festum eius est in uilla Tarsil filii Mughisa) 
(D. Marius Ferotin, Le /ider ordinum, Paris, 1904, col. 
489). 

75. Several parts of the mass, such as the preface 
and the collectio ad pacem, were taken from the Span- 
ish Acts or from the book of the mitacles of St. Andrew, 
and he is also mentioned in the Liber Comicus. The 
Mozarabic liturgy also borrows freely from the Acts of 


the saint, especially in the Missa, Oratio, Illatio, and 
Post pridie (Cabrol, op. cit., 1, 2, coll. 2033-2034). 

76. Hiibner, J. H. C., p. 73. 

77. One of the earliest preserved is the ninth century 
Asturian church of S, Andrés de Bedrifiana (Gémez- 
Moreno, [glesias Mozérabes, p. 83). The church of S. 
Andrés de Arguterio, province of Astorga, was men- 
tioned in 946, and the church of El Vierzo, a parish of 
Astorga, was constructed to receive the relics of St. 
Andrew, given by Alfonso III, who died in gto. A par- 
ish church at Trobe, near Santiago de Compostela, 
contains the tomb of a bishop of Coimbra, who died in 
g12. A church of St. Andrew existed in the tenth cen- 
tury at Leon, and Madoz cites an ancient sanctuary in 
the province of Leon, founded by St. Gennadius in 896. 
At Toledo a Moorish mosque was transformed into a 
Christian church dedicated to the saint, which was 
burned in 1150 (Fleury, op. cit., X, pp. 42-43). 
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cated to him at Avila, Oviedo, and Segovia, and seven churches in the province of 
Orense.’* His cult was introduced early into Catalonia, where no less than three founda- 
tions bearing his name are mentioned in the ninth century, including the famous church 
of Sant Andreu de Sureda, and others are recorded in the tenth and succeeding cen- 
turies.?? St. Andrew was always numbered among the first four apostles** and after his 
martyrdom during the reign of Nero (A.D. 60) his cult spread throughout Europe. The 
Greek church celebrated his feast (November 30) in the fourth century, after the re- 
moval of the apostle’s body to the imperial basilica of the Holy Apostles at Constanti- 
nople,** and a century later he was honored by the church of Rome. The first sanctu- 
ary dedicated to him in Italy was the basilica of Junius Bassus (c. 317) and at Ravenna 
St. Peter Chrysologus (433-450) constructed a monastery bearing the name of St. 
Andrew, who was represented in mosaic over the entrance.” St. Gregory the Great, 
who converted his paternal home into a monastery of St. Andrew, also celebrated the 
apostle’s martyrdom. He was widely revered in France,** where he is the patron saint 
of Agde, Avranches, Bordeaux, and Burgundy;* his cult spread early to the British 





Isles and Germany and he is the titular saint of Scotland and Russia.*s 


78. Loc. cit. 

79. Sant Andreu de Sureda was mentioned in a docu- 
ment of 820-825, the monastery of Centelles, or Tres- 
ponts in 839, the church of Sant Andreu de la Greixa in 
872, and the monastery of Sant Andreu d’Eixalada in 
879. Later establishments dedicated to the apostle are 
the monastery of Sant Andreu de Planés (993), Sant 
Andreu de Sagars, eleventh century, Sant Andreu de 
Laorto (1115), Sant Andreu inter Pontons (1115), Sant 
Andreu de la Manresana (1128) (Puig y Cadafalch, op. 
cit., II-II1, passim). 

80. He was a disciple of St. John the Baptist, whose 
testimony led him and John the Evangelist to follow 
Jesus. He was later chosen as one of the twelve apostles 
and was present at the miraculous feeding of the five 
thousand. He is not named in the acts except in the list 
of the apostles, where the order of the first four is Peter, 
John, James, Andrew. When the apostles went forth 
to preach the Gospel, Andrew took an important part. 
According to Nicephorus he preached in Cappadocia, 
Galatia, Bithynia, in the land of the anthropophagi, in 
the Scythian deserts, and later in Byzantium, Thrace, 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and Achaia. 

81. At the capture of Constantinople by the French 
in the early thirteenth century the relics of St. Andrew 
were scattered. Many of them were brought to Italy by 
Cardinal Peter of Capua, who deposited them in the 
cathedral of Amalfi. 

82. His name does not appear in the earliest church 
calendars. Pope Simplicius chose St. Andrew as patron 
for a new church at Rome and soon after this Sym- 
machus converted the Vestiarium Neronis intoa basilica 
called Sancti Andreae ad Crucem. Another early build- 
ing in Rome which bore the apostle’s name was a ro- 
tunda, employed as a mausoleum, which was attached 
to the Vatican. A monastery at Pistoia, founded in the 


eighth century, and another at Florence (c. 800) were 
dedicated to him. For a discussion of other foundations 
in Italy see Ch. Rohault de Fleury, Les saints de Ja 
messe et leurs monuments, Paris, 1900, X, pp. 3-16. 

83. The cross of St. Andrew was brought to St.- 
Victor of Marseilles at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury by Stephen, king of the Burgundians, and a chapel 
was dedicated to him at Nantes from the year 404. For 
a discussion of the foundations in France, where there 
are more than a hundred basilicas which bear his name, 
see Fleury (op. cit., pp. 17-28). 

84. When the relics of the apostle were Cispersed 
after the capture of Constantinople in the thirteenth 
century all Christendom sought to obtain portions of 
them, which created a lively enthusiasm for the saint. 
Philip of Burgundy (1433), who obtained at great cost 
a portion of the precious relics, placed his new order of 
chivalry, the Order of the Golden Fleece under the pro- 
tection of this saint, and his kr ights wore as their badge 
the cross of St. Andrew. 

85. St. Andrew was especially revered in England, 
where there are more than six hundred dedications to 
him, and his popularity surpasses even that of Sts. 
James, John, and Paul. Two of the earliest churches in 
England, Rochester cathedral and Hexham abbey, were 
dedicated to St. Andrew. Rochester cathedral was dedi- 
cated by St. Augustine, who came to England on his 
mission from the monastery of St. Andrew on the Cae- 
lian hill at Rome, and the monastery of Hexham was 
consecrated by St. Wilfred (674). See also Fleury (op. 
cit., X, pp. 29-34). 

The abbey of St. Andrew at Worms existed from 
the eighth century; the church of St. Andrew at Hildes- 
heim from the tenth century, and the Empress Ade- 
laide founded a convent (992-994) under the Benedictine 
rule which bore his name. He is the patron of entire 
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Many. archaistic or retardataire features have been noted in the style of this panel, 
but the date is fairly well advanced. The figures in the side compartments wear short 
tunics cut high above the knees, or long robes which fall in heavy, straight folds to the 
feet. These drapery mannerisms, together with the lack of movement and the angular 
treatment of the folds around the feet, are found on earlier Spanish monuments. The 
tunic with wide sleeves and the mantle of the Saviour in the central compartment sug- 
gest analogies with Limoges enamels, and we have noted the close resemblance in style 
between the body and the drapery of St. Andrew on the cross and the Limoges cruci- 
fixes of the thirteenth century. The scene of the martyrdom on.our panel is probably 
earlier than that shown on the enamels, but in view of the palaeography, especially the 
forms of the letters A, D, E, G in the inscription, our altar-frontal should be dated no 
earlier than 1200. 

(9) THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT PANEL FROM SAGARS 

The first of the fragmentary side panels which formerly hung with the St. Andrew 
antependium from Sagars and are now in the Episcopal Museum at Solsona represents 
in two registers a scene from Genesis and the Passion of Christ (Fig. 29).% The upper 
register shows the Fall of Man in one compartment and in the adjoining compartment 
the Betrayal of Christ and the Descent from the Cross; the lower register contains the 
Entry into Jerusalem. 

In the upper left compartment Adam and Eve stand on either side of the Tree of 
Knowledge. Eve, on the left, takes the fruit from the mouth of the serpent; Adam, on 
the right, gazes at the serpent and strokes his beard with his right hand. Both have red 
hair, are nude, and cover themselves with green fig leaves. The tree and serpent are 
green. 

In the scene of the Betrayal two guards, clad in short green tunics, hold the arms of 
the Saviour, and Judas, approaching from behind, kisses Him on the cheek. Two ad- 
ditional figures, apparently guards, stand in the background. Christ wears a crossed 
nimbus and long white tunic underneath an orange-red mantle. The guard on the right 
wears a conical green cap. 

In the Descent from the Cross Joseph of Arimathaea stands on the left and supports 





provinces, such as Schleswig-Holstein and Luxembourg 
(idid., pp. 36-40). His relics are still preserved in a 
tenth century portable altar, work of the Egbert ate- 
lier (977-993), now at Trier (Von Falke, op. cit., pp. 8, 
124, pl. §; Fleury, op. cit., X, pl. XLVI). 

Relics of the saint were brought to Scotland in the 
fourth century and he is the patron saint of its chief 
order of knighthood. 

The Russians believe that St. Andrew was the first 
to preach to the Muscovites, and the chief order of 
Russia, the Cross of St. Andrew, was founded by Peter 
the Great in the year 1698. 

86. Solsona, Episcopal Museum, no. 2; tempera on 
panel; 0.825 x 0.945 m.; photograph by Arxiv “Mas,” 


no. §737 C. The ends of the panel have been cut and a 
square piece is missing from the lower right corner. Tie 
ornament on the lower frame is in poor condition but 
otherwise the drawing is well preserved. This side panel, 
together with the companion piece showing scenes from 
the life of the Virgin, was found, as stated at the be- 
gining of this article, in the church at Sagars by Dr. 
Jaume Serra i Vilar6é. Mufioz erroneously states that 
both side panels are now at Vich and that they came 
from the town of Cardona (Antonio Mufioz, Pittura 
romanica catalana, I paliotti dipinti dei Musei di Vich e 
di Barcellona, in Institut d’Estudis Catalans, Anuari, 
Barcelona, 1907, I, p. 112, fig. 18). 
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Fic. 29—Solsona, Episcopal Museum: Side Panel of St. Andrew Antependium from Sagars 
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the lifeless body of Christ. The head, encircled by a crossed nimbus with white dots, 
droops low and rests on Joseph’s head, and the free right arm of the Saviour lies limply 
across his right shoulder. The body is nude with the exception of an orange-red loin 
cloth reaching to the knees. Nicodemus, on the right, extracts the nail from the left 
hand with a long pair of pincers. Joseph wears a light green tunic and orange-red hose 
and Nicodemus a dark green tunic with orange sleeves. All three figures are bearded. 
The cross is red and above the Saviour’s head the anagram I H S is inscribed in white 
letters. 

The right side of the panel has been cut and nothing remains of the scene adja- 
cent to the Descent from the Cross except the end of a green sarcophagus which was 
supported by short columns. The position indicates that the missing scene was the 
Entombment of the Saviour. The scene shown originally directly beneath the Entomb- 
ment in the lower register has also been lost, but it is highly probable that it repre- 
sented the Three Maries at the Tomb. The green object which can still be seen on the 
lower right corner resembles the spiral joint of an angel’s wing. The angel must have 
faced toward the right and the Three Maries were probably represented as approach- 
ing from the extreme right. 

The remaining section of the lower register contains the Entry into Jerusalem. The 
Saviour, bearded and wearing a crossed orange nimbus, rides astride. He is clad in a 
green tunic and an orange-red mantle which is looped up over the right arm. He holds 
the reins in the left hand and does not make the usual sign of the benediction with the 
right. The foal walks slightly in advance of the dark green ass. A beardless figure, 
dressed in a short green tunic, holds by the sleeve an orange-red tunic, which he throws 
under the feet of the ass. Directly behind this figure stand a group of seven people, two 
of whom are bearded and wear tall green caps. The city of Jerusalem with crenelated 
towers and open portal is shown on the extreme left. Outside the city walls appear the 
busts of two spectators, one of whom wears a pointed green cap. 

The ornament of this panel shows many analogies with that of the antependium from 
the front of the altar. The plain neutral brown backgrounds are treated in the second 
and third compartments with a series of straight lines, alternating with wavy lines. 
This is similar to that found on the lateral scenes of the St. Andrew antependium (Figs. 
3-6) and appears on other antependia as well as in Catalan manuscripts.*’ The inter- 
rupted spiral rope pattern, which surrounds and separates the individual scenes, is also 
similar to that shown on the frame of the preceding work. Inasmuch as this panel was 
placed at the side of the altar the frame was omitted at both ends. The top and bottom, 
however, have the conventional frame, the bevel of which is painted dark brown. The 
foliate ornament on the surface of the frame, which is similar at top and bottom, con- 
sists of a series of acanthus palmettes enclosed within tangent medallions. The lower 


87. José Pijoan, Miniatures espatioles en manuscritos de la bibliotecavaticana,in Escuela espatiola, Madrid, I, 1912, fig. 3a. 
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frame has been cut and is in such a poor state of preservation that the ornament can 
hardly be seen, but on the upper frame the motif can be clearly distinguished. The dif- 
ferent elements of the acanthus pattern are painted in alternate colors of orange, red, 
green, and white, and white bands bind together the continuous series of tangent 
medallions. On the left end of the frame the stems of the acanthus, which grow outside 
the medallion, point upward, and on the right side the motif is reversed and the stems 
point downward. This disposition of the design is useful since it enables us to deter- 
mine how much of the panel has been cut away on the right side. The original length 
of the panel can be estimated as approximately 1.10 meters, and this clearly shows that 
not more than one scene in each register has been lost. 

Close similarities with the St. Andrew antependium are also shown in the figure 
style. There is the same lack of characterization in the faces. Christ is always depicted 
with a red beard, and all the figures have red hair which frequently ends above the 
shoulders in a curl. The limitations of the artist are revealed by the awkward render- 
ing of the human figure: the attitudes are stiff, the legs and arms are not well articu- 
lated and the knees are shaky. All the figures lack weight and equilibrium. In the De- 
scent from the Cross Nicodemus looks upward but his head is turned to one side at an 
angle of ninety degrees. The guard who seizes Christ in the scene of the Betrayal has 
the same ugly features as those of the guards in the preceding work and there is the 
same treatment of the eye, which is drawn in full face on a head shown in profile. The 
anatomical rendering of the ass and foal are equally unnatural; they are lifeless and 
stand like stuffed toy animals or cardboard silhouettes. 

The drapery style also is similar to that of the altar-frontal. The tunic and mantle of 
Christ in the scene of the Betrayal is worn in the same manner as that of St. Andrew in 
the two scenes in which the apostle appears before Aegeas. With the exception of Adam 
and Eve and Christ, all the figures wear the same type of short tunic with long sleeves, 
hose and sandals. The hose which are worn like puttees, wound with cords or straps 
(correas), are found on other Romanesque monuments and are an inheritance from the 
Visigothic and Mozarabic period.** The pointed green cap, worn by some of the figures, 
is similar in shape to that worn by the jailer who blows the oliphant in the preceding 
panel. This type of headdress may possibly be a late survival of the Phrygian cap found 
on Early Christian monuments. It is similar in shape to the national Catalan cap which 
is still worn by the peasants of eastern Spain, but the artist has undoubtedly intended 
to reproduce here only the conical helmets which were common in Europe during the 
Romanesque period. 

(10) THE VIRGIN PANEL FROM SAGARS 

The second of the side panels which formerly hung with the St. Andrew altar-frontal 

from Sagars represents in two registers five scenes from the life of the Virgin (Fig.30),* 


88. Africa Leén Salmerén and J. Natividad de Piego, 89. Solsona, Episcopal Museum, no. 1; tempera on 
Indumentaria espatola, Madrid, 1915, p. 67. panel; 0.83x0.945 m.; photograph by Arxiv “Mas,” no. 
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some of which are incomplete. Originally the upper register contained the Annuncia- 
tion, the Visitation, and the Nativity; and in the lower register were the Magi before 
Herod and the Adoration of the Magi. 

The Annunciation was shown in the upper left compartment, but more than half 
the scene has been lost. The Virgin stands on the right, with one hand held against her 
breast and the other outstretched toward the angel Gabriel, now missing. She wears a 
dark green mantle and an orange- -red gown and headdress of the same color. The green 
halo is decorated with a wavy yellow line. From a dark green cloud in the upper right 
corner issues the head of an angel, who is represented with red hair and an orange nim- 
bus. The background of this compartment, as shown by the others, originally contained 
alternate red and yellow squares. 

In the scene of the Visitation the Virgin and Elizabeth are shown directly on the 
central axis, with arms about each other’s necks. One of the women, on the left, wears 
an orange dress and dark green mantle which envelops the head, the other, a green 
dress and orange mantle. 

In the Nativity the Virgin lies on a high, four-poster bed, and is completely covered 
by a large, blue-green robe with an orange border. She wears a white headdress and 
has no nimbus. The two-year-old Child, placed directly above on a-small cot, with no 
visible means of support, is depicted with red hair and a yellow crossed nimbus. He is 
wrapped in an orange robe, and above the cot appear the heads of the ox and ass. 
Joseph, seated on the right, leans his head on his left hand. He-is represented with a 
beard, long pale green hair, and a dark green tunic. Above his head an 1 angel with white 
wings and an orange nimbus issues from a cloud. 

Owing to the mutilation of the left side of the panel nothing remains of the left 
scene of the lower register except the head and shoulders of a guard. Inasmuch as the 
guard adjoins the other Magi it is highly probable that the missing scene portrayed 
the Three Magi before Herod. The guard is shown with brown hair and beard and 
wears an orange tunic. He holds a spear with both hands and looks backward over his 
right shoulder. 

The remaining section of the lower register is occupied with the Adoration of the 
Magi. The Virgin, shown in a strictly frontal position on the extreme right is seated on 
a high throne with a bolster. She wears a white nimbus, orange headdress and tunic, 
and a dark green mantle which terminates at the bottom in large folds. Between her 
knees she holds the Saviour, who blesses with the right hand and holds a Book of the 
Gospels in the left. He is depicted with a crossed nimbus, the crosses of which are red, 
and is clad in a white tunic and green mantle. A large miraculous star is placed directly 
above the Virgin’s right shoulder. The Three Magi approach on the left in single file. 
The first two are bearded and carry large vases in veiled hands; the third is beardless 


5738 C. The panel has been cut and a square piece is missing from the lower left corner. See note 86. 
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and holds a small ointment phial. All wear large, three-pointed crowns. The first figure 
is clad in a long orange tunic or notched chiton, a green mantle, and orange hose 
wrapped around the legs like spiral puttees. He has dark red hair and beard and carries 
a white vase. The second is dressed exactly like the first except that the mantle and 
crown are orange-red and the tunic and vase are green. The lower part of the third 
figure is missing but the head and shoulders are intact. He wears a dark green crown, 
a green mantle, and orange tunic. 

The ornament is clearly similar to that of the St. Andrew altar-frontal, where we 
have already noted the same checkerboard background of alternate red and yellow rec- 
tangles. The division of the composition into compartments by means of an interrupted 
spiral rope pattern is similar to that found in Fig. 29 and like the preceding panel a 
wide frame is shown at the top and bottom, the bevel of which is dark red. The sur- 
face of the frame is embellished with a white foliate scroll on a dark red ground. This 
is bordered on either side by narrow violet stripes with a wavy red line and green stripes 
with a row of white dots. 

The style of this panel is identical with that of the two preceding works, where we 
find figures with the same short stature. The feminine costume, with long tunic and 
mantle covering the head, is analogous to that shown in the St. Andrew altar-frontal. 
The guard in the scene of the Magi before Herod has the same standing hair and ugly 
features which we have already noted in the previous two panels, and the Magi are 
represented with the same red beard and long hair ending in a curl above the shoulders. 
In fact, the close similarity in color, ornament, figure and drapery style show clearly 
that all three panels from the church of Sagars were executed by the same artist. That 
artist, as we have concluded above, could have done the work no earlier than 1200. 


LEONESQUE ROMANESQUE AND 
SOUTHERN FRANCE 


By A. KINGSLEY PORTER 


E reputation of Don Manuel Gémez-Moreno has preceded his writing. For 
two decades now his name has been on everyone’s lips, and was at a time 
when many who spoke of him had never read a word from his pen, nor laid 
eyes on his inaccessible person. The source of this fame was, of course, the 

deep impression he made upon the few who did know him. Rumors of the fabulous ma- 
terial he had collected, of the accuracy and brilliance of his scholarship, of his incredi- 
ble discoveries reached the most remote corners of the world of scholarship. 

But for a long time he published little. Articles appeared chiefly in periodicals not 
easily procurable outside of Spain. These articles were of fine quality, and fore- 
shadowed the stature of the man; but they hardly accounted for his mysterious and ever 
growing reputation. His name in the world of learning became a sort of myth—the 
strangest tales were whispered of his uncanny knowledge, of what was contained in his 
collection of photographs, which no one had ever seen, of what he could tell if he had 
a mind to. Students who consulted him on no matter what subject always came away 
with their pockets full of priceless nuggets of information. His became a sort of magi- 
cian’s figure, colorful as that of no other scholar in this prosaic age, having about it 
something strangely Eastern and impenetrable, superhuman, Klingsor-like. And the 
less he wrote, the less he was seen, the more his invisible influence was felt in the 
archaeological thought of two continents. 

Then came the publication of the Jg/esias Mozdérabes, which at once took its place 
among archaeological classics. The book was more than a successful vindication of the 
Visigothic thesis against the attacks which had been made upon it; it was the defini- 
tive and well-nigh perfect presentation of one of the most interesting fields which 
exist in the history of art; it made clear for the first time the importance of the Moorish 
elements in Spanish and in other European architecture and painting; and it revealed 
the aesthetic beauty of Mozarabic art, hitherto hardly suspected. Above all, it laid on 
the archaeological table documents of which no one can afford to be ignorant. The im- 
print of the book upon the world of scholarship was immediately profound and will 
abide. 

Now appears a new book which by those who know will perhaps be prized even 
above the Iglesias Mozérabes. It is published in the unexpected form of a catalogue of 


1. Manuel Gémez- Moreno, Provincia de Leén. Catalogo Monumental de Espatia, Madrid, Ministerio 
de Instruccién Publica, 1925, 2 vols., 8vo. 
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the works of art in the province of Leon. As such it continues a series of inventories of 
the Spanish provinces published under government auspices, begun without conspicu- 
ous success. On opening the book one is in doubt whether it is intended as a guide for 
the traveler or as a list designed to regulate the exportation of antiquities. 

It is only on close reading that one becomes aware of the archaeological material 
which is concealed beneath a prosaic exterior. As we turn the pages we receive shock 
after shock; one after another, unknown monuments of international importance are 
published, concisely, but accurately and adequately; the author scarcely betrays that 
he is aware of the significance of what he is making known; he gives the facts and leaves 
the scholarly world to whistle. 

The precise meaning of these facts it will undoubtedly be one of the chief occupa- 
tions of mediaeval archaeology of the next decade to decide. They portend a funda- 
mental change in the philosophy of the history of art of the eleventh century. It is 
still too soon to foresee the exact orientation the future will take, although I fancy the 
general drift is clear enough; for precise bearings we must await the companion volume 
the same author has in preparation on the province of Oviedo; and even that will not 
be enough; we must know Castile and Galicia and Navarre and all the other prov- 
inces of Spain as we now know Leon. For the country is still full of unpublished monu- 
ments. When we see what has escaped observation in Leon we wonder what surprises 
may be in store elsewhere. 

Certain consequences of the utmost significance for the history of art may, however, 
I think be safely inferred even from a first and hasty reading of the new catalogue. It 
is to some of these in the Romanesque field alone—the book covers everything from 
prehistoric to modern times—that I wish to call attention in this paper. 

First of all, it seems certain that there existed at Leon in the eleventh century a 
center of art of far greater importance than has been supposed. One suspects indeed 
that Leon was the artistic focus of Spain—to sculpture and painting and architecture 
what Castile was to literature. And one even suspects that it was the artistic focus of 
considerably more than Spain. 

It would now seem to be certain that the best Spanish Romanesque ivories were 
made at Leon. The treasure of S. Isidoro alone contained an unrivaled collection—the 
cross of S. Fernando, the casket of the Beatitudes, the reliquary of St. John, and other 
works which have perished. As these were made under the patronage of the court, 
there is every reason to believe that the atelier was in the capital. 

Miniatures of the reign of Fernando I show the same extraordinary beauty. The 
Diurno now in the library of Santiago, executed in 1055, is a masterpiece of the first 
importance and perhaps the earliest Romanesque monument in Spain. 

The significance of Leon in building does not seem to have been less. G6mez-Moreno 
has untangled the involved chronology of two puzzling churches of the first class. One 
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is the abbey of S. Benito at Sahagun, the other S. Isidoro at Leon. The eleventh cen- 
tury portions of the latter are the Panteén (except the frescoes) and the oldest parts 
of the nave including the side-aisle portal and its sculptures. If this be granted, and I 
think that Gémez-Moreno’s argument compels that it be, we must concede Leon 


hegemony in architecture and sculpture as in the other arts. 
It appears equally certain that the silverwork was of a high order. The great master- 


piece is of course the inner arca of S. Isidoro, which is not shown and has never been 


photographed. The only reproduction available is one inaccurately drawn figure pub- 


lished by Carderera.? Gémez-Moreno gives us a description, which is something, and, 
what is more, the assurance that it is by the same hand that executed the Arca Santa 


of Oviedo. This information is of great comfort; the Leon arca being surely dated in 


the eleventh century, the early date of the Oviedo monument already indicated by 


overwhelming documentary evidence? is confirmed. 
I have tried to point out elsewhere the significance of Spanish ivories of the eleventh 
century.‘ Not only is it a striking fact that this art was practiced in high perfection in 


Spain at a time when it was unknown in France, but it is evident that in Spanish 


ivories of the eleventh century are already to be found most of the characteristics 


which have been claimed as original inventions of the sculptors of Toulouse in the 
twelfth century. I based my argument for the importance of Spanish ivories of the 
eleventh century chiefly on the cross of S$. Fernando of 1063, now in the Madrid Mu- 
seum but formerly at S. Isidoro of Leon,’ and on the arca of S. Millan, at S. Milldn de 


la Cogolla, of about 1070.° 


2. Valentin Carderera y Solano, [conografia espatiola, 
Madrid, Campuzano, 1855-1864, 2 vols., folio, pl. I, A. 

3. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage 
Roads, Boston, Marshall Jones, 1922, I, p. 35. 

4. Ibid., 1, p. 37. 

5. Ibid., 1, p. 39. Illustrated in The Art Bulletin, 
VIII, 2, fig. 13. 

6. This arca has usually been dated 1030 or 1053; in 
my Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads (I, 
p. 38) I ascribed it correctly to the third quarter of the 
eleventh century, having been put on my guard by 
Professor Goldschmidt. At that time I had not had ac- 
cess either to the original ivories or to the important 
description by Prudencio de Sandoval (Las fundaciones 
de las monasterios del glorioso padre San Benito, Madrid, 
Sanchez, 1601, 4to). The evidence now in my hands, 
although singularly complex and contradictory, seems 
to make it certain that the arca was executed about 
1070. Since thesedata have never been brought together 
it may be well to resume them here. 

There is an old and bitter controversy as to whether 
the S. Millan whose relics are preserved in the mon- 
astery of Cogolla or the S. Millan whose relics are pre- 
served in Aragon is to be identified with the S. Millan 
whose biography was written by S. Braulio. It is at any 
rate certain that the eleventh century arca of S. Millan 
in the Castilian monastery is decorated with ivory re- 





liefs inspired by the life by S. Braulio. We owe to that 
circumstance the good fortune that a long and detailed 
description of the arca was published by Sandoval at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, long before 
it was dismantled by the French under Napoleon. 

The primary source for our knowledge of the events 
which bear upon the history of the arca in the eleventh 
century is an account of the translation of the relics of 
the saint known as De Translatione reliquiarum Bti. 
Emiliani, printed in Espatia Sagrada (L, 365) and pre- 
served in the Real Academia de Historia of Madrid 
together with many other precious documents of the 
library of Cogolla (there are also a number of parch- 
ments and papers in the Archivo Nacional). The ac- 
count was written by a monk of Cogolla named Fer- 
nando considerably after the events towhich it refers. It 
is not certain that the abbot John to whom the work 
is dedicated is the one who held office in 1118; the edi- 
tors of Espatia Sagrada think the work may be as late as 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The chronological 
notes contain certain errors. The account records the 
tradition in the abbey concerning the events connected 
with the translation of the saint and deserves credit 
when not contradicted by more authentic documents. 

According to this Trans/atio the tomb of S. Millan re- 
mained untouched in the Iglesia de Susu until 1030 
when it was revealed to certain religious men that the 
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Now the treasure of S. Isidoro of Leon, one of the most difficult of access in all 
Spain, contains another dated ivory of supreme significance. This is a reliquary, made 
to contain the celebrated jaw of St. John the Baptist, but actually used for other relics. 
The gold and precious stones were stripped off by the French during the Napole- 


body of the saint ought to be removed to a more fitting 
resting place. All the monks were filled with immense 
joy at this idea, but they felt that so grave a step should 
not be taken without the consent of the king. This was 
given and the king, Don Sancho el Mayor (abdicated 
1034), appointed a day for the translation. Meanwhile 
he ordered his workmen to prepare an arca adorned with 
gems (artificibus interim arcam gemmis intextam parari 
precepit). On the appointed day he proceeded to the 
abbey accompanied by four bishops—Julio of Oca, 
Munio of Alava, Mancio of Huesca, and Sancho of Na- 
jera. With the utmost reverence the relics were gathered 
and placed in a silver arca, and this arca in turn was 
placed on the high altar (summa cum reverentia artus 
cineresque reliquiarum coligentes in arcam argenteam re- 
condunt, arcamque deducentes et super altare locantes). 
And all the populace, as the means of each permitted, 
offered one gold, another silver, another a precious 
stone, and some even the skins of goats. All this hap- 
pened on April 13, 1030. 

On the strength of this text the existing ivories have 
been ascribed to 1030. The reason for believing that 
they are really somewhat later wil! presently appear. 

The facts related in the Trans/atio are confirmed by 
a charter of Sancho I, cited in a document of 1246 in 
which the king states: comiunctus itague mibi venera- 
bilis viris Sancio Naiarensis, Juliano Aucense, Munione 
Alauen., et Mancio Oscen. epis. cum multis regni viris 
optimatibus, eccliam. S. Emilliani adij; et peracto ibi tri- 
duano ieiunio, venerabile corpus eius de vili adbuc quo de- 
tinebatur sepulchro per manus religiosorum monachorum 
ac clericorum dnj. loculo arce sibi a me preparato diligenter 
est traslatum. The document is dated 1030 (Indice 246). 
The same facts are also referred to in a charter extant 
in a copy with erroneous date, but which is believed to 
be of 1043, granted by Don Garcia Sanchez (Indice 246). 

The Trans/atio continues that Sancho died and was 
succeeded by his son Garcia. The latter founded the 
church of S. Maria of Najera from the spoils of the 
Saracens which God had given into his hands. For the 
greater honor of this church he sought to place there the 
bodies of the saints existing in the neighborhood. There- 
fore summoning the bishops Sancho of Pamplona, Gar- 
cia of Alava, and Gomessano, bishop of Najera and Old 
Castile, with a great concourse of people he went to 
the church of S. Millan de Susu. And after vigils and 
prayers, on May 28, 1053, in the abbacy of Gonzalez, 
he lifted the arca from the altar and started to carry it 
to Najera. As great as was the joy of those who were 
taking it away was the sorrow of the monks who re- 
mained. But God disposed the matter otherwise than 
the king had imagined. For when those carrying the 
arca had started on their journey and had come rejoic- 

ing into the valley, suddenly the arca stopped motion- 
less and could not be moved. And it is also said that 
when a second time those of Najera attempted to carry 


the arca away they were attacked and driven off by the 
men of Oiacastro. The king then, making necessity his 
pleasure, summoned workmen, and ordered the con- 
struction of another church in honor of the Virgin, like 
that of Najera, and commanded that work should not 
be stopped until it was finished and the body of S. 
Millan honorably placed in it. And he made sufficient 
gifts to the monks and commanded that the monastery 
should be transferred from the old church of Susu to 
the new church of Yusu. 

Besides the Trans/atio two other sources speak of the 
translation of 1053. One was seen in an ancient book by 
Sandoval, who copied it (S. Millan, 27 v.); the book, he 
says, was in his time about five hundred years old, which 
would make it of the beginning of the twelfth century. 
It related the fact of the translation, with the same 
date, but added the detail that the relics were kept in 
the infirmary of the monks until the completion of the 
new church. The translation is also recorded in a note 
added by a twelfth or thirteenth century hand to an 
ancient Bible of S. Millan, now in the Academia de His- 
toria at Madrid, MS. 39, folio 4 v. 

The Trans/atio continues that fourteen years later, 
when the new church had been completed and a beauti- 
ful arca built of gold and ivory and adorned with pre- 
cious stones, the body of S. Millan was placed in this 
arca by the abbot Blas (arca auri eborisque miro opere 
fabricata, gemmisque preciosis per totum intexta, beati 
Emiliani corpus ab abbate Blasio ibi est reconditum) and 
carried in 1067 to the church where it is now venerated. 

Since the ivories which still survive must have be- 
longed to the arca which the writer Fernando saw and 
which this text shows he believed had been made before 
the translation of 1067, it is necessary to study this 
passage with care. 

The fact of the translation in 1067 is confirmed by 
two other sources. One was in an old book seen and 
copied by Sandoval (S. Millan, 28 v.), and gives suc- 
cinctly the fact of the translation of the relics from the 
infirmary to the Iglesia de Yusu in 1067. The second is 
a continuation of the notice in the Bible cited above 
and states: Era MCV ex infirmaria. 

That the final translation really took place in 1067 
seems therefore probable. A difficulty with the account 
in the Trans/atio is the statement that it was made by 
the abbot Blas. For according to the catalogue of the 
abbots compiled by Sandoval (S. Millan, 63 v) the ab- 
bot Pedro III is mentioned by documents as being in 
officein 1061, 1062, 1064, and 1068. He appears as livingin 
an authentic document of 1065 in the Madrid archives. 
According to Sandoval this abbot did not die until 1070, 
when he was succeeded by Blas. Therefore Blas could 
not have been abbot when the relics were translated in 
1067, and could not at least in the quality of abbot 
have made the arca and placed the relics in it at that 
date. 
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onic occupation; however, the ivories remain. The casket was fortunately seen and 
described while still intact by Morales, who copied, and thus preserved for us, the 
inscription: Arcula Sanctorum micat haec sub bonore duorum Baptistae Sancti Foannis, 


Let us hasten to add that the authority of Sandoval’s 
list of abbots isnomore unimpeachable than Fernando’s 
narrative as a historical source. Sandoval based his cat- 
alogue on documents the dates of which he might easily 
have misread, or which he may have seen in inaccurate 
copies. There is therefore genuine embarrassment to 
know which source to follow. Yepes in his catalogue 
seems to agree with Sandoval; he puts Pedro 1061- 
1070 and Blas 1070-1080 (Fray Antonio de Yepes, 
Cronica general de la orden de San Benito, Valladolid, 
Fernandez, 1617, 4 to., I, p. 264). 

It is suggested in a manuscript of no great antiquity 
preserved in the abbey (a fact kindly communicated 
to me by the abbot) that there were perhaps .n the 
eleventh century two abbots, one in the Iglesia de Susu 
and the other in the Iglesia de Yusu; that thus both 
Pedro and Blas might have been abbots in 1067 and 
the Translatio correct. This however does not seem to 
be proved. 

If it be true that Blas did not become abbot until 
1070, the arca could not have been finished until that 
year. For one of the ivories still extant represents that 
abbot and bears the inscription: BLASIVS ABBA HVI 
OPERIS EFFECTOR. 

There is reason to suspect that so important a work 
as this arca required considerable time for execution 
and that if it was not finished until 1070 or later it was 
begun much earlier. 

Sandoval’s description makes it clear that there were 
represented upon it a great number of persons who had 
doubtless contributed for its construction. Among these 
was the abbot Pedro(1061-1070), Petrus Abba.Hewasin 
the same compartment with another monk named Mu- 
nius. A certain SUPPLEX MVNIO SCRIBA POLI- 
TOR is also represented in one of the extant fragments, 
symmetrically with the abbot Blas. The arca indeed 
recorded several donors of this common name: Munio 
procer, Munio refectorarius, Presbyter Munio, Munio 
clauicularius. Still another Munio represented was a 
child with the schoolmaster Sancho; Sandoval’s des- 
cription says: Despues deste, otro en pie con una pluma, 
0 puntero en la mano, y muchas cabezitas de niftos jrente 
del, uno descubre medio cuerpo e pie y las manos puestas: 
y la letra dize: Saccius magister Munio infans. 

In addition to the two abbots there were represented 
on the arca several royal personages whose dates give 
help in establishing the chronology. On the main face, 
kneeling before the Majestas Domini, was represented 
a king with the inscription, Sanccius Rex supradictus. 
And opposite was 2 gucen with the legend, Diuae me- 
moriae Placentinae Reginae.Sandoval believed that this 
Sancho was not Sancho el Mayor, who died in 1035, but 
his grandson, the son of Don Garcia of Najera (died 
1054). In this he was doubtless correct, for I have seen 
in the Archivo Nacional of Madrid a donation made in 
1065 by Sancius rex to the abbot Pedro and S. Millan. 
Elsewhere on the arca was represented Ranimirus Rex 
and Apparitio scholastico. This Ramiro was perhaps the 


brother and rival of Don Garcia of Najera. Other donors 
represented on the arca were the count Gonzalez and 
his wife the countess Sancia, and another Gonzalez, 
Gundesaluus eques illustri memoria, and his wife, Auria 
nobilis foemina iuuamen afferens. Many monks of the 
abbey were represented: Gomessanus praepositus, Onus 
aemerus, Ezinarius notator, and a monk teaching a 
child, Dominicus infantium magister. Sandoval believed 
that this was S. Domingo of Silos, who was a monk at 
Cogolla before he went to Silos (1041). The identifica- 
tion however does not seem to be certain. 

Of particular interest was a series of reliefs represent- 
ing the making of the ivories of the arca. First there 
was the acquisition of the elephant’s tusk, a man on 
horseback with three unmounted men lifting the tusk 
and the inscription which Sandoval was able to read 
only in part: Garsias ... Vigilanus negotiator. Petrus 
col. Collegae omnes. If the name Garsias referred to the 
man on horseback and he was the king Don Garcia of 
Najera who died in 1054, the ivory for the arca was 
bought before this date. That however is doubtful. 

Another relief showed two men, one old, the other 
young. The old man held a chisel in his hand and worked 
upon what Sandoval describes as a shield; the inscrip- 
tion was partially read by Sandoval: . . . (magis) tro et 
Rodolpbo filio. Here were then the ivory-carver and his 
son Rodolfo at work. 

Still a third relief showed two figures: one held a ham- 
mer and a pair of pincers, and in the pincers a nail; the 
other, who appeared to be a boy, held a piece of ivory, 
and was labeled Simone discipulo. | suppose these were 
the goldsmiths who set the ivory sculptures into the 
arca. 

The arca as it used to appear is represented in the 
predella of a painting, the altarpiece of the western- 
most chapel on the south side of the Iglesia de Yusu. It 
is seen to have been rectangular with a sloping lid, like 
a sarcophagus, and supplied with four poles by which 
it could be carried. The existing arca reproduces then 
fairly accurately the shape of the original. 

In the center of the front face was the Majestas 
Domini adored by Sancho and Placentia. On the sides 
were scenes from the life of S. Millan. Sandoval des- 
cribes these and gives a copy of the inscriptions. I 
append the inscriptions indicating by asterisks (and 
capitals) those still extant at S. Millan. 

On the first side, above: 


(1a) Futurus pastor hominum, erat pastor ouium 
(1b) Ubieremum petiit montis distertij 

(2a) Ubi Didimo Episcopo Ecclesiam delegauit 
(2b) Ubi eum praefati clerici incusauerunt 

(3a) De manicis suae tunicae 

(3b) De pallio pauperibus erogato 

(4a) De Maximi filia energumena liberata 

(4b) Per eius baculum haec cloda sanatur 

(sa)* IRRISIO DIABOLI PRO MULIERIBUS 
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sive Pelagij. Ceu Rex Fernandus Reginaque Santia fieri iussit. Era millena septena seu 
nonagena (that is A.D. 1059).’ 

This new authentic monument of the middle of the eleventh century at Leon con- 
firms all that we had gathered from the cross of Fernando, the arca of S. Millan, the 
Jaca book cover. He who runs may now read that ivory-carving in Spain was in fact 
during the eleventh century extraordinarily accomplished and that it shows the char- 
acteristics believed to have been invented by the sculptors of Toulouse fifty or more 
years later. It is unnecessary to insist upon the fine workmanship of the S. Isidoro 
reliquary, since the reader has photographs before his eyes (Figs. 2 and 3). It is perhaps 
almost equally superfluous to point out that the motive of apostles standing under 
arches, a theme as old as the Early Christian sarcophagi, is the one which reappears 
in 1100 in the celebrated cloister of Moissac (Fig. 1), a work which shows many indi- 
cations both of Spanish influence and of having been copied from ivory-carving;? it 
seems therefore evident that these sculptures belong to a cycle which opens with the 


(sb)* CONLUCTATIO DEMONIS CV EMI- 
LIANO 


(6a)* UBI SICORIT ANCILLA ILLU- 
MINATUR AB IPSO 


(6b)* UBI VALE FACIT POST RECEPTAM 
SALUTEM 
On the first side, below: 


(1)* SCS ASELLUS, SCS EMILIANUS, SCS 
ERONCIUS ET SOFRONIUS 


(2a) Ubilignum creuit per eius orationem 


(2b) Ubi magistri horrei resident ad pradendum 


(3)* DE DEMONE EXPULSO A DOMO 
HONORII SENATORIS 
PARPALINENSIS 


(4a)* DE EIUS CABALLO A LATRONIBUS 
SUBLATO 


(4b)* UBI POST OCULORUM AMISSIONEM 
ANIMAL REDUCUNT ET SATIS- 
FACIUNT 


(sa)* (DUM IACET) INCENDUNT 
(sb)* DUM SURGIT SE QUOQUE CEDUNT 
On the second side, above: 


(1) De puella parvula quae ad eius oratorium 
exanimis *DELATA STATIM EST 
RESUSCITATA 


(2a)* DE DUOBUS CECIS ILLUMINATIS 
(2b)* DE CANDELA DIUINITUS IMPLETA 


(3a)* DE DIACONO QUODAM ENER- 
GUMINE SANATO 


(3b)* POST RECEPTA SALUTE UALE FACIT 
HIC 


(4a)* UBI CURAT MULIERE PARALITICA 
(4b)* VALEFACTIO NOMINE BARBARA 
(sa) De Armétario monacho sanato 

(5b) Vale faciunt se hic 


(6a)* UBI VENIT AD SCM FELICEM 


BILIBIENSEM 
(6b)* UBI IN EUM DIVINITUS IRRUIT 
SOPOR 


On the second side, below: 
(1) Maiestas clara sole orto et Luna 


(2a)* DE EXEDIO CANTABRIE AB EODEM 
NUNCIATO 

(2b)* UBI LEOQUIGILDO REGE CANTABROS 
OSSIDI 

(3a)* HIC DICITIS NIHIL SUPERESSE. HIC 
XPISTU IMPLORAT 

(3b)* DE ADVENTANTIUM DAPIBUS 
(SUBITO AUCTIS) 

(4a)* UBI DE SUO EI TRANSITO REVELA- 
TUM EST 

(4b)* UBI A RELIGIOSIS UIRIS CORPUS 
EIUS UMATUM EST 

(sa)* DE PARUIT UINI MULTITUDINE 
HOMINUM SATIATA 

(sb)* REITERATIO MIRACULI UT SUPRA 
EN ALIA UICE 


7. Ambrosio de Morales, Viage santo (1572), Dale a 
luz Henriqu. Flores, Madrid, Marin, 1765, 4to., p. 48. 
The existence of the monument was first called to my 
attention by a photograph which Don Manuel Gémez- 
Moreno gave me in January, 1923. It is reproduced and 
described in a booklet by Julio Pérez Llamazares, E/ 
Tesoro de la R. Colegiata de §. Isidoro de Leén, Leén, 
Libereria Religiosa, s. d., p. 129. 1 am indebted to Mr. 
Graham Stevens, the Cardinal Merry del Val, the Bishop 
of Leon, and the Abbot of S. Isidoro for permission to 
study and photograph the treasure of S. Isidoro. 

8. Porter, op. cit., I, p. 204. There is also, I feel, 
something German in the cloisters of Moissac. Com- 
pare the Durandus (Illustrated ibid. IV, pl. 262) with 
the St. Herhardus of the Uta Codex, Munich, lat. 
13601. 
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S. Isidoro reliquary, includes the apostles of Toulouse, and closes with those of the 
cloister of Oviedo. 

The publication of the tomb of Alfonso (died 1093), the son of the celebrated Pedro 
Assurez, is another of the surprises which Gémez-Moreno’s book has in store for the 
archaeological world. This monument (Figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8) turned up three years ago 
in the local cemetery at Sahagun, where it had been used to mark a recent grave. Al- 
though published in a newspaper of Madrid, it has remained virtually unknown. The 
inscription, partly extant, partly preserved in the not always accurate copy of Sando- 
val,? leaves no doubt that this is indeed the lid of the sarcophagus of Alfonso Assurez 
which in the seventeenth century was still to be seen in the crossing of the abbey. As 
a dated monument of 1093 it is of great importance. It shows us that in the last decade 
of the eleventh century, before the art of sculpture, as far as we can judge, had ap- 
peared in Languedoc, it was being practiced at Sahagun. With the sarcophagus of Dofia 
Sancha at Jaca,’ the capitals of Frémista, those of the Panteén of S. Isidoro of Leon 
(Fig. 4), and the sculptures of Corullon (1093-1099)—the last two other breath-taking 
announcements of this amazing book of Gdmez-Moreno—we find the art of sculpture 
in stone flourishing across the whole of Spain, from Aragon to Galicia, before it ap- 
peared at Toulouse. As Gémez-Moreno recognizes, this sculpture at Sahaguin is dis- 
tinctly Spanish; the square bent bodies of the angels come directly from manuscripts 
of the tenth century. The letters of the inscription are also more uncial than any I 
know in southern France of the end of the eleventh century. There the lettering of in- 
scriptions as compared with Spain seems to have been retardataire. To cite a case in 
point, the uncial M appears in Spanish inscriptions during the last third of the eleventh 
century, whereas the Roman M is still used exclusively in many French inscriptions 
even of an advanced period of the twelfth century. Uncial M’s are already found in the 
ivories of S. Millan de la Cogolla of about 1070. That form of uncial M of which the 
first loop is completely closed is found in the inscription of the tomb of Godo, from 
Arlanza, now in the cloisters of the cathedral of Burgos and dating from 1075. This 
form of uncial M, as indeed all uncial letters, is found abundantly in manuscripts 
from an early date. The uncial M with closed first loop is found in France in the 
capitals of Cluny, 1087-1095, which are evidently copied from a manuscript. M. 
Deschamps is wide of the mark in claiming that this form did not appear in French 
epigraphy until the middle of the twelfth century. The uncial letters which became 
characteristic of the twelfth century and began to appear in inscriptions about 1070 
came from manuscripts, and were probably first introduced by sculptors who copied 
manuscripts ;* certain uncial letters, however, E, H, and D, seem always to have been 


g. Op. cit., Sahagun, p. 74. and never used, so far as I am aware, in the twelfth 
10. Burlington Magazine, XLV, 1924, p. 165. century—an additional argument for the eleventh cen- 
11. The uncial M of the Sahagun tomb is of a pecu- tury date of Silos. 


liar type similar to the uncial M of the Silos inscription 
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used in Spanish epigraphy. Another change which took place in inscriptions about the 
beginning of the twelfth century was that the letters, usually very tall in the eleventh 
century, became much broader in proportion to their height. At Silos the letters are 
still very high, which is typical of the 1070’s. But in the Sahagun tomb many of them 
have already twelfth century proportions. We have probably here again the influence 
of manuscripts. It is this influence of manuscripts which explains, even more than the 
rarity of dated French inscriptions, why we find the type of letters known as French 
earlier in Spanish epigraphy than in French and why we find them earlier in the in- 
scriptions of sculptures like Moissac than in other inscriptions like that of St.-Gilles. 

The square-bodied angels of the tomb of Alfonso Assurez, so characteristically Span- 
ish, reappear in Rousillon in the frescoes of St.-Martin-de-Fenouillard, where too they 
are doubtless derived from Beatus manuscripts. There seem indeed to be many indica- 
tions that the art of Rousillon in the eleventh century takes its orientation from beyond 
the Pyrenees. I have tried to show elsewhere that the tympanum of Corneilla-de- 
Conflent is Aragonese.” Capitals of the cloister of St.-Michel-de-Cuxa are of an ultra- 
Pyrenean type found also in the cloister of Seo d’Urgell and the cathedrals of Jaca 
and Pisa. Even the patriotic M. Deschamps concedes that the altars of Rousillon show 
a strong Spanish influence.” 

The stylistic relationship of the lintel of St.-Genis-des-Fontaines with the stucco 
antependia of southern Catalonia has been recognized by Margaret Burg. No ante- 
pendium as ancient as the sculptures of 1020 appears to be extant, but it can hardly 
be doubted that such in stucco or in metal existed in southern Catalonia and inspired 
the celebrated portal of Rousillon. The use of horseshoe arches in this monument is a 
clear indication of Spanish influence. 

That an artistic current was flowing from the south to the north, from Spain to 
Rousillon, is, I think, also indicated by the Catalan Gospels preserved in the library 
of Perpignan (Fig. 9).’5 Since now at Perpignan, it is not unlikely.that the manuscript 
comes from St.-Michel-de-Cuxa. That is I suppose the reason M. Boinet believed 
that the book had been written in southern France. It might however have been im- 
ported, and the Virgin of folio 14 v is so similar to the Virgin of a manuscript of Ripoll 
now preserved in the archives of the Crown of Aragon at Barcelona” that I wonder if 
the Perpignan manuscript too was not written at Ripoll. Even if actually executed at 
Cuxa, the style is indubitably Catalan. This manuscript is of the same school not only 


12. Burlington Magazine, loc. cit. \n this article I did 
not insist so strongly as I might upon the documentary 
indications for the date of Corneilla. The church was 
given to Augustinian canons in 1097 (Pietro de Marca, 
Marca bispanica, Parisiis, Muguet, 1688, folio, p. 1197). 

13. Tables d’autel de marbre. Mélanges d'bistoire du 
moyen age offerts 4 M. Ferdinand Lot, Paris, Champion, 


1925, P- 137- 


14. Ottonische Plastik, Bonn, Schroeder, 1922, pp. 
56, 57. 

15. Amédée Boinet, Notice sur un évangélaire de la 
Bibliothéque de Perpignan, in Congrés Archéologique de 
France, 1906, Carcassonne, p. 534. 

16. Codex no. 151, folio 154. The miniature in ques- 
tion is illustrated by Rudolf Beer, Los manuscrits del 
monastir de Santa Maria de Ripoll, Traduccié del Ale- 
many, Barcelona, Casa de Caritat, 1910, p. 88. 
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as the Barcelona book we have mentioned and which Beer ascribes to about the middle 
of the eleventh century, but also as the two Catalan Bibles, likewise works of the 
eleventh century, and of which one, the Bible of Farfa, was certainly written at Ripoll, 
the other probably in the same scriptorium, and surely in Spanish Catalonia.*’ To 
the same group belong a Moralia of St. Gregory at Vich** and the Bede of S. Felit of 
Gerona closely related to the Bible of Roda.’® The Missal at Tortosa might be a later 
product of the same school. This group of manuscripts shows points of contact with 
contemporary work in England and Italy, as Dr. Cook has recognized,”* and to manu- 
scripts of Limoges and northern France like the Parisinus 1654, an observation which 
I owe to Mr. C. S. Niver. Dr. Cook is also no doubt right in attributing to a Caroling- 
ian influence the 8-shaped aureole and other features. But when all is said and done, 
the artistic style, like the script™ retains together with northern elements something 
unmistakably Spanish. So, however we turn it over, the manuscript of Perpignan spells 
Spanish influence in Rousillon. 

Moreover, whatever the book has inherited from the Beatus, I suspect that there is 
in it also something of Aragon. At least there seem to be points of contact with the 
miniature of a donation of Pedro I illuminated at S. Juan de la Pefia in 1098” side 
by side with an indefinable kinship of feeling with the ivories of the arca of S. Felice 
at S. Millan de la Cogolla.* 

Here doubt may not unreasonably arise as to the direction of the influence. The arca 
of San Felice was made after the translation of the saint in 1090;*4 are the miniatures 
earlier or later? The manuscript has been ascribed by both M. Boinet and Dr. Cook to 
the twelfth century, indeed by the latter even to the last part of the twelfth century. 
M. Boinet notes that the iconography of one of the miniatures, representing the Trinity, 
is of a type usually found in the thirteenth and later centuries. Iconography is, however, 
by no means a sure guide in the determination of chronological problems, as M. Boinet 
seems to recognize. If we followed it blindly, we should have to ascribe the throne of 
Maximianus and the Ruthwell Cross to the Gothic period, because in both St. John 
the Baptist is represented carrying a shield with a lamb; and it would have led us to 
assume that the iconography of the central western tympanum of Chartres was there 
originated, had it not been for the chance that the same motive was discovered in the 
frescoes of Bawit, a half millenium earlier. Similar instances could be multiplied. Too 
great weight should not therefore, I think, be laid upon this argument. I note too that 
the modern and rather disquieting appearance of the miniatures of the Perpignan 


17. Wilhelm Neuss, Die katalanische Bibelillustration, 20. Walter W. S. Cook, The Earliest Painted Panels 
Bonn, Schroeder, 1922. of Catalonia, in The Art Bulletin, V, 4. 

18. Illustrated by Walter W. S. Cook in The Art 21. I am indebted for this observation to Professor 
Bulletin, V, 4, fig. 15. E. K. Rand. 

1g. Mr. C. S. Niver calls my attention to the fact 22. Illustrated in Burlington Magazine, loc. cit. 
that the miniature at the beginning of the Gospel of St. 23. Illustrated in Porter, op. cit., VI, pls. 661-664. 
John, folio 371, of the Bede is very similar to the illu- 24. Sandoval, op. cit., S. Millan, pp. 30 v. f. 


mination on folio 82 of the Bible of Roda. 
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book is surely due to retouching, a fact which does not seem to have been before 
observed. 

On the other hand, the closest analogies with this manuscript are to be found in the 
Catalan Bibles, the Bede of Gerona, and the Ripoll manuscript of Barcelona, all of 
which seem to be rightly recognized as dating from the eleventh century. The script 
has been called Visigothic; it might be more correct to describe it as Catalan, but at any 
rate, it is of the earlier style which was supplanted in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
by that which the Spaniards call French. The similarities of style between our manu- 
script and the miniature of Jaca of a donation of Pedro I in 1098 give reason for think- 
ing that the two are about contemporary. The balance of the probabilities seems there- 
fore to be that the Perpignan manuscript dates from the early years of the twelfth 
century. The influence consequently must have come from Castile and Aragon east- 
ward, not perhaps from the ivories to the miniatures, for that would be unusual, but 
from some common original in Castile or Leon to both. The type of drawing of this 
school of manuscript illumination has surely antecedents in Spain (e. g., the reli- 
quary of the Beatitudes from S. Isidoro now in the Madrid Museum),’> rather than 
in Rousillon. 

Still another analogy between the sculpture of Rousillon and that of Spain seems to 
show an influence of the latter upon the former. At Cuxa are two jamb sculptures 
representing St. Peter and St. Paul.” These come from the Porte du Monastére and 
originally stood in the reveals of the jambs, facing each other across the doorway. In 
other words they are jamb sculptures of the most archaic type, like those of Santiago 
and Cremona. Were these perhaps the originals from which Santiago was copied ? 

I think it is hardly likely. The cloister and monastic buildings of Cuxa were no doubt 
reconstructed after the reform of 1090; but the fortunes of the monastery were then 
at low ebb; it is improbable that the outer doors should have been built before the 
twelfth century. The Puerta de las Platerias, on the other hand, is a dated monument 
of 1103, and was begun earlier. 

The fact is one of the very important contributions made by Gémez-Moreno. The 
inscription of the Puerta de las Platerias (Fig. 10) is familiar. It has been read as indi- 
cating the Era ICXVI, or the year 1078, and interpreted as the date at which the 
cathedral was begun. This reading was however open to a grave objection—the cathe- 
dral was not begun in 1078, because a document of 1077 speaks of the new building as 
already under way.*? That was the reason that Carro read instead ICXII, or 1074.8 





25. Illustrated in Porter, op. cit., VI, pls. 651-653. 

26. Ibid., V, pl. 556. For St.-Michel-de-Cuxa and its 
gradual demolition see Ernest Delamont, Notice sur 
Vabbaye royale du royal monastere de Saint-Michel de 
Cuixa. Published in Histoire de la ville de Prades, by the 
same author, Perpignan, Indépendant, 1878. Also Tay- 
lor, Nodier, and Cailleux, Voyages pittoresques et roman- 


tiques dans l’ancienne France, Paris, Didot, 1836, folio, 
II, pls. 160-163 bis. 

27. Zepedano y Carnero, Historia y descripcién ar- 
queologica de la basilica Compostelana, Lugo, Freire, 
1870, 12 mo., p. 313. 

28. Jesus Carro Garcia, La catedral de Santiago tiene 
influencia arménica? (Faro de Vigo,25 de Juliode 1925). 
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The reading 1074 has this to be said in its favor: it agrees with one of the five different 
dates indicated for this event in the Book of St. James and the Historia Compostellana.*® 
However, the correct reading seems to be, as Gémez-Moreno points out, ICXLI,'° 
or 1103, and it indicates not the year when the cathedral was begun but that when 
the Puerta de las Platerias was finished. That it was begun before is indicated not only 
by the analogous sculptures in the south portal of S. Isidoro of Leon, which Gémez- 
Moreno shows date from the eleventh century, but by the fact that it is copied in the 
sculptures of Corullon, dated 1093-1099 by inscriptions. 

It seems, therefore, entirely probable that the jamb sculptures of Cuxa are derived 
from Santiago, and this is reasonable. At the beginning of the twelfth century Cuxa 
was in decline while Santiago was at the apex of glory, one of the wealthiest and most 
important churches in the world. 

On the whole, art seems to have flowed from Spain into Rousillon as steadily and 
overwhelmingly as it did from Spain into Toulouse. It is true that Rousillon can boast 
earlier monuments than Toulouse, or, for that matter, than Spain itself. The sculp- 
tured lintel of St.-Genis-des-Fontaines, of 1020, and those of St.-André-de-Sorréde 
and Arles-sur-Tech show that here sculpture flourished in the first half of the eleventh 
century. Have we then here, rather than in Toulouse or Spain, the generating center 
of Romanesque sculpture ? 

I think not. As I have shown elsewhere, sculpture in stone was practiced not only in 
the Pyrenees during the first half of the eleventh century. Senyor Puig i Cadafalch 
has been showing us how Catalan architecture in the eleventh century permeated 
southern France and reached as far as the Seine valley. Throughout the entire elev- 
enth and part of the twelfth century the great current of art in Europe was moving 
from the south to the north. We shall never understand the Romanesque of northern 
Europe until we know that of Italy and Spain. A new light upon the latter is thrown 
by the brilliant new book of Gémez-Moreno. 


29. 1073, 1074, 1075, 1078, and 1082. See King, The scriptiones Hispaniae christianae, Berolini, Reimerum, 
Way of St. Fames, New York, Putnam, 1920, III, p. 48. 1871, 4to. 

30. Lis written in precisely this manner on the tomb 31. Porter, op. cit., 1, pp. 18 ff. 
of the bishop Naustia in the church of S. Andrea de 32. Unpublished lectures delivered at Harvard Uni- 


Trobe, two leagues from Santiago. See Huebner, /n- versity, 1926. 




















ROMANESQUE BAROQUE 


By JOSE PIJOAN 


T is becoming more and more clear that every school of art is a cycle of the human 
soul, with its ideas and forms passing through a process of evolution. After the 
very simple, schematic results of one or two generations of primitive artists, every 
school reaches a period of maturity, when the ideas are expressed with perfection, 

elegance, and clearness; finally, there comes a period when the same forms and ideas 
decay, degenerate, and mix themselves in unnecessary complication. The critics of the 
last century, from Hegel to Taine, distinguished very well these three stages in the 
evolution of art in general, but perhaps they did not fully enough appreciate that every 
school passes through the same periods: growth, maturity, and decadence. Those 
critics seem to have believed that, except in certain cases, it is the mental disposition 
of a people, rather than the evolution of their tastes, that explains the different styles 
of art. They said, for example, that some peoples, as the Egyptians, were naturally 
inclined to styles rational and geometric, whereas others, as the Greeks, had a special 
gift for the interpretation of nature and derived their art from the beauty that is con- 
cealed in all natural things. Finally, these critics said that another class of peoples, as 
the Hindus, found pleasure only in a multiplicity of lines and figures that was achieved 
by crowding the forms together with no apparent reason and with no resemblance to, 
nature. Hegel called the first type of art “symbolic,” the second, “classic,” and the 
third, “romantic.” In the vocabulary of today the equivalent terms are “geometric,” 
“naturalistic,” and “baroque.” 

There is scarcely any people or school that has not passed through a period of geo- 
metric tastes in art. This is a constructive period, in which the motives are not only 
simplified but are also independent: pleasure is found in an art based on simplification 
of line. Force and clear meaning are striven for instead of beauty. In many cases this 
tendency is not so primitive as we might think. It may bea reaction against a previous 
school which was too involved and sophisticated. For when the threefold cycle has run 
its course from the geometric through the naturalistic to the baroque it begins all over 
again. For example, we know that Giotto was not so unaffected and childlike as was 
thought thirty years ago. His art, simple, almost geometric (symbolic, as Hegel would 
say), was hailed by Dante not only for its pathos but also for its contrast to the intri- 
cate works of the Byzantines. In the modern schools of painting postimpressionism is 
a most necessary reaction to the sentimentality of the landscape painters of the late 
nineteenth century. With Cézanne a new tendency seems to appear. Thank God, the 
geometric period of the art of the twentieth century seems to be passing! 

Weare now prepared to find in every school of art three stages of growth: geometric, 
naturalistic, and baroque. Sometimes one of these three periods is so rich that the other 
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two seem to be but a preparation and a decadence. When, with a little care, we can 
distinguish the evolution of taste in a particular school of art, we shall realize that many 
baroque works are not so decadent as it would appear at first glance. 

It used to be thought that the Romanesque, the art of the tenth to twelfth centuries, 
was inherently primitive, symbolic, or geometric. Now we know that towards the end 
of its evolution it grew complicated and that it accumulated forms seemingly without 
logic or plan. Baroque art can be defined as the style that uses elements in a way in 
which they were not originally intended to be used, and as the style that is charac- 
terized by the unmethodical, though skillful, accumulation of these elements. As we 
find these baroque characteristics in the Romanesque art of the twelfth century, we 
must recognize that the Romanesque, after the Carolingian renaissance, began by be- 
ing geometric, became naturalistic, and ended in a romantic baroque. 

We are reproducing here a few of the illustrations of the so-called Book of Testa- 
ments in the cathedral of Oviedo (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, and the cover design of this maga- 
zine). The subjects are Asturian royalty and prelates of the ninth century, though 
these manuscript illuminations were done in the twelfth century. According to the 
principles of all schools in their periods of decadence, a mixture of elements is used to 
secure an effect of richness and abundance. We see elaborate draperies, beasts holding 
arches, birds of large size bending themselves in a manner that suggests a kind of cham- 
ber, and other strange forms used in place of columns. Yet it is not so much the mon- 
strous shapes that are characteristic of this Romanesque baroque style as it is the way 
in which these shapes are heaped up in confusion. They do not in the least aim at the 
production of a realistic effect nor at the imitation of nature. They aim rather to 
startle us and to grip us by their quantity and variety. Paradoxically the abundance of 
lines and details is offset and excused by a certain generalization like that of ingenuous 
primitives. 

We find in this twelfth century art the same means as those used by the baroque 
architects and decorators of the expiring Renaissance. We may even say that the same 
laws of error and the same charms that appear in this period of decadence appear in the 
corresponding period of every school of art. 


What has been said of Romanesque miniatures is equally applicable to mural paint- 
ings and architecture. The ornamental sculpture of the twelfth century churches like 
Moissac and Souillac is likewise crowded with forms that originally had other mean- 
ing. The laws of complication affect the whole output of every art drawing towards its 
close. Vanvitelli and Bernini, the great masters of the baroque art of Italy in the seven- 
teenth century, differed from the artists of the Romanesque baroque not in spirit but 
only in the forms employed. 

















REVIEWS 


HisTORIA DEL ARTE EN TODOS LOS TIEMPOS Y PUEBLOS. By Karl Woermann. Tomo 
Sexto. Traduccién de la segunda edicién alemana. Completado con un Apéndice sobre 
el Arte espanol contemporéneo por Romén Loredo y Manuel Abril. (Pp. 593-756) Ma- 
drid, Editorial Saturnino Calleja, 1925. 

Ex Greco. By Elizabeth Du Gue Trapier. 186 pp. The Hispanic Society of America, 
19265. 


Here are two books deserving the attention of students of Spanish art. The little book 
on E] Greco—a volume in the series of Hispanic Notes & Monograpbhs—makes rela- 
tively slight contributions to our knowledge and understanding of E] Greco. It gives 
a convenient summary of the accepted facts, but it will be overshadowed by A. L. 
Mayer’s new and monumental work, so that at best it will take the place of E/ Greco 
by A. F. Calvert and C. G. Hartley, as the most recent general discussion available 
to one who reads only English. 

The other book, however, offers organized information on contemporary Spanish 
art, from the beginning of the nineteenth century up to the present day, that might 
easily be overlooked. It is to be had in a separate volume in the Spanish translation of 
Woermann’s history of art and gives us a systematic statement of much that was here- 
tofore to be sought in such places as Artistas espanoles contempordneos by Ballesteros 
de Martos and the annual reviews put out by José Francés. 

Like Woermann’s history, the appendices treating of recent Spanish architecture, 
sculpture, and painting are chronological statements of fact, bristling with the names 
of artists and the titles of their works. 

The section on architecture is written by Roman Loredo. It outlines the eighteenth 
century antecedents of architecture in Spain, and illustrates the prevalence of an un- 
interesting eclecticism until near the end of the nineteenth century. To the general 
student of architecture the pages on Catalonia and the eastern provinces will be among 
the most valuable. Nowhere has sturdy local patriotism, so-called regionalism, com- 
bined with a determined striving for originality and independence to produce more 
remarkable results. It is significant that these efforts proceeded from the local academy 
of fine arts, reorganized in 1817 by the Chamber of Commerce, and not primarily under 
official auspices. The mediaeval reminiscences of some architects of this school are 
highly successful, and in the work of Antonio Gaudi may be seen an extreme example 
of the impressionist and individualist with whom there are few parallels in the history 
of the building art. 

Sculpture is handled in a short discussion by Manuel Abril. With a few striking ex- 
ceptions, and those mainly in very recent years, the peninsula has not excelled in that 
field. However, the continuous predilection of Spaniards for tangible realities and the 
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current growth in popularity of sculpture for domestic enjoyment, hold promise of 
even finer sculpture than that produced lately by Mateo Hernandez, Julio Antonio, 
Victorio Macho, and “Manolo.” 

Manuel Abril also covers painting in this volume. He finds four dominant tendencies 
during the nineteenth century: the tradition of Goya; neoclassicism; personal reac- 
tions against foreign influence; and a continuation of eighteenth century currents, 
mainly of Italian origin. After that comes a reflection on a smaller scale, but often 
with heightened intensity, of the cosmopolitan trends which Paris brought to a focus. 
Summaries of the situation are given by Abril, presenting personalities and talents 
such as those of Julio Romero de Torres, José Gutiérrez Solana, Ramon and Valentin 
Zubiaurre, Gustavo de Maeztu, Daniel Vazquez Diaz, and Pablo Picasso. 

The bibliographies of these appendices are not so comprehensive as they should be. 
But the outlines drawn up by Manuel Abril and Roman Loredo meet a long-felt need, 
leaving for the future the production of a history characterized by critical insight and 
complete scholarly technique. 


A. Puitie McMauon 


Disco VELAzquez. By August L. Mayer. 215 pp.; 115 figs. Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag, 

1924. 

In the dedication of this book to Heinrich Wélfflin, his former teacher, Mayer ex- 
pressed its character: we find in it that study of composition, particularly space prob- 
lems, which in the hands of Wélfflin was carried to such perfection as to make of his 
well known book Die klassische Kunst a classic of art criticism. 

Mayer devotes a brief section at the beginning of the book to a sketch of the life of 
Velasquez. An equally brief section at the close of the book gives a summary of the 
chief features of the art of Velasquez, measures his influence, and compares him with 
his contemporaries. The body of the book is taken up with the pictures of Velasquez, 
discussed one after another in approximately chronological order but with such a facile 
and narrative commentary that the reader is barely aware that a catalogue of the 
painter's work is being presented. 

Americans will naturally be interested to see what Mayer has to say in regard to the 
authenticity and date of pictures in America. The representation of Velasquez on this 
side of the Atlantic is fairly impressive. Mayer’s list seems to be about as follows: 


Seville: 
The Laughing Vintager, Boston, Bartlett Collection 
The Supper at Emmaus, New York, Metropolitan Museum 
St. John the Baptist, Chicago, Lent to the Art Institute 
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Madrid before the first trip to Italy: 
Truhan, New York, Private Possession 
Philip IV, New York, Metropolitan Museum (1624). (This is evidently Mayer’s 
intention. He confuses the present location of this picture with that of the other 
Villahermosa Velasquez.) 
Olivares, New York, Hispanic Society (c. 1626) 


Madrid between the two trips to Italy: 
Baltasar Carlos with Dwarf, Boston, Museum of Fine Arts (1631) 
Portrait of a Man, Montreal, Van Horne Collection (c. 1632) 
Philip IV, New York, Frick Collection (Fraga, 1644) 
Head of a Girl, New York, Hispanic Society (c. 1645) 
Cardinal Pamphili, New York, Hispanic Society (1644-1647) 


Madrid after the second trip to Italy: 
Maria Teresa, New York, Lehman Collection (1651) 
Maria Teresa, New York, Lent to the Metropolitan Museum (p. 1653) 
Portrait of a Man, New York, Senff Collection 
Portrait of a Girl, New York, Willis Collection 


Of pictures in America there are relegated to the category of studio pieces and copies a 
number of portraits, especially of Maria Anna and of Maria Teresa. 

In sketching the life of Velasquez Mayer lays emphasis on the nobleman’s point of 
view always maintained by the painter, and on the consequently non-commercial 
character of his painting. Emphasized also is the ambition of Velasquez to supervise, 
even at the sacrifice of his time, convenience, and some personal opportunities, the 
decoration of the royal palace. 

Mayer conceives the development of the style of Velasquez as a steady growth the 
fruit of which was fundamentally affected by the two sojourns in Italy: though Velas- 
quez was no Italianizer, Italian influence was essential to the formation of the Velas- 
quez we know. The best part of Mayer’s book is the tracing from picture to picture of 
the evolution of the painter’s style. The frequent echoes of Hildebrand’s aesthetics 
strike the reader forcibly. No one can read Mayer’s treatment of the Surrender of 
3reda without envying the fluency with which he writes—if he does write: the book 
seems rather dictated than written, and to this may be due the reader’s occasional feel- 
ing that if the book were compressed, if some of the fluency were squeezed out of it, it 
would be better. It is however precisely this looseness, this lessened demand on the 
reader’s faculty of concentration that makes Mayer’s monograph, in spite of the un- 
fortunate lack of a bibliography, an excellent introduction to the study of Velasquez, 
popular and yet trustworthy. 


In the last section of his book Mayer defends the thesis that Velasquez is the most 
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“classic” master of the “classic” century of painting, the seventeenth century. It need 
hardly be noted that “classic” is here used in a sense, common in German but not in 
English, analogous to our use of the word in speaking of literary classics. The substance 
of what Mayer has to say in this connection is that Velasquez consistently expressed 
the ideals of nobility and beauty current in the society in which he moved. Mayer does 
well to point out the emptiness of the oft repeated dictum that Velasquez was an 
impressionist. He also does well to show how much more than a portrait painter 
Velasquez was and to explain, for the needed enlightenment of those who imagine that 
Whistler and Manet caught most of what was valuable in the Spaniard’s art, that 
mastery of space and movement without which Velasquez could not have been a great 
artist of the baroque period. 

This book belongs to a series of monographs, Die fiihrenden Meister, which seems 
likely to become as the number of its volumes increases a great convenience to those 
who seek a ready way to acquaint themselves with the present status of the study and 
criticism of the leading masters. If the publishers are able to maintain the standard 
set by this volume in text and illustrative accompaniment their undertaking deserves 
success. 

Joun SHAPLEY 
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